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Who recently resigned his position as associate justice of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
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THE MARCH .OF EVENTS 


HE President’s veto of the bonus 
bill is a public gain not only because 
it checks, perhaps permanently, 
one of the most unblushing raids 
ever made upon the Federal Treas- 
ury; it also signifies a distinct progress in the 
President’s attitude toward the whole bonus 
idea. A year or two ago Mr. Harding was 
sympathetic to the plan of distributing several 
billion dollars among the young men who 
composed the American armies in the recent 
war. His opposition to the present measure, 
as first announced, did not rest upon his dis- 
approval of the bonus proposal; he opposed it 
merely because the bill provided no means of 
raising the money. But the message in 
which _ he transmitted his veto bases his 
opposition upon more fundamental grounds. 
The measure, writes Mr. Harding, “estab- 
lishes the very dangerous precedent of cre- 
ating a Treasury covenant to pay which 
puts a burden, variously estimated between 
four and five billions, upon the American 
people, not to discharge an obligation, which 
the Government always must pay, but to 
bestow a bonus, which the soldiers them- 
selves, while serving in the World War, did 
not expect.” “A peace bestowal on the ex- 
service men, as though the supreme offering 
could be paid for with cash, is a reversal of the 
policy which exalted patriotic service in the 
past, and suggests that future-defense is to be 
inspired by compensation rather than con- 
sciousness of duty to flag and country.” 
These are golden words; they suggest 
Grover Cleveland in his best moments, for 





one of Cleveland’s earliest claims to public 
respect and public gratitude was his opposi- 
tion to the pension raiders of the ‘eighties; 
moreover, they definitely commit the Ad- 
ministration against the whole bonus idea. 
Mr. Harding enumerates the very impressive 
expenditures which a grateful government has 
already made for the wounded of the World 
War; he takes the stand that only those who 
have physically suffered for their service are 
entitled to monetary consideration. For the 
restoration to efficiency of those whose ability 
to support themselves has been impaired; 
for governmental aid to those whose injuries 
are so great that recovery is improbable; 
for the education and vocational training of 
those whose life preparation has been in- 
terrupted by their military service—in work 
of this kind the Federal Government will find 
abundant scope for its gratitude. But the 
plan for a free distribution of the public 
money among millions of healthy, energetic, 
young men is one that makes no appeal to a 
great, self-reliant democracy. That is the 
attitude of all Americans who have any con- 
cern for the honor of their country; and that 
is the present attitude of President Harding. 
Mr. Harding, when he vetoed the bonus bill, 
reached his highest point in the respect of the 
American people. This act, combined with bud- 
get reform, a sane policy of immigration restric- 
tion, the Washington Conference, a growing 
conscience in the development of the diplo- 
matic service, present a list of achievements 
that may profitably be set against certain 
shortcomings that occupy the public mind. 





CONRAD E. SPENS 
Appointed by President Harding as National Coal Distributor, whose task will be to divide equitably 
among the people and industries of the country the coal that the recently reopened mines are able to pro- 
duce. Mr. Spens is Vice President of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 





JOHN HUEGIN PUELICHER 
The newly elected president of the American Bankers’ Association. Mr. Puelicher is presi 
Marshall & Ilsley Bank of Milwaukee, Wis. 





“RANCIS CARTER WOOD 


Pathologist and specialist in the treatment of cancer who, in this number of the WorLp’s Work, tells 
of the progress already made and of the outlook for the future in the treatment of this frequent and 
dangerous disease [See Page 60] 





EDWIN EMERY SLOSSON 


Author of “Creative Chemistry”’ and other works of creative science, whose series on ‘“‘Science Re- 
making the World” begins in this number of the WorLp’s Work [See Page 39] 























RAY STANNARD BAKER 


The author of “Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement,” which is to be published this month. This 
book is the first really comprehensive work based on the papers and memoranda of the former President 
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Enter Georges Clemenceau 


NE of the most impressive pilgrimages 
() ever made to this country is the 

visit of M. Clemenceau. It is re- 
markable not only as an act of statesman- 
ship, but as a physical achievement. M. 
Clemenceau is eighty-one years old. His 
life has been a tempestuous one even for a 
French journalist and politician. His po- 
litical career began in 1871, with the birth 
of the Third Republic and apparently it is 
not yet finished. For more than fifty years 
Clemenceau has been one of the most forceful 
and influential men in France. He has the 
unique record of having overthrown eighteen 
ministries and of having made three Presi- 
dents—Sadi Carnot, Loubet, and Falliéres; 
whatever else this may signify, it indicates at 
least an active life. That this man, generally 
recognized to-day as the greatest statesman 
of France, should abandon a well-earned re- 
tirement to bring personally his message to 
the American people, gives the visit a dignity 
and a meaning that certainly lift it out of the 
commonplace. It is one of the greatest 
events since the signing of the Armistice and 
its consequences: may be far-reaching. 

For personal reasons M. Clemenceau will 
have a cordial reception. It is no secret that 
France has not been especially fortunate in 
the statesmen who have recently come to 
this country, that neither M. Viviani nor M. 
Briand had the qualities desired for the most 
sympathetic presentation of the French cause. 
M. Clemenceau has one vast advantage over 
both these men, for he speaks English—and 
not only English but American English. He 
owes his fluent mastery of this tongue to a 
three years’ sojourn in the United States, 
from 1866 to 1869. He acquired it also 
under romantic circumstances; as a young 
man under thirty, Clemenceau was the 
teacher of French at a girls’ boarding school 
at Stamford, Connecticut, an engagement 
that early gave him not only an intimate 
knowledge and sympathy with this country, 
but his wife—Miss Mary Plummer—who 
was one of his pupils. On the personal side, 


there is also much in the former French Pre- 
mier that makes him an interesting figure to 
Americans. His gift of ironic humor, his pene- 
tration into the motives that stimulate pub- 
lic men, his somewhat icy detachment from 
the dreamy enthusiasms that wreck common- 


wealths as often as they make them, his Gallic 
cheerfulness, his abundant animal spirits, his 
unfailing grasp of realities, and his astounding 
energy of action—an action that alternates 
with a certain cynical impassivity—all these 
qualities, combined with the unforgettable 
picture of that stolid protruding face—a face 
which, for an unmistakable barbarity which 
it suggests, has led his enemies to refer to him 
as a “ Kalmuck’—have made Clemenceau a 
living presence in the minds of most people 
who have followed the history of the last ten 
years. This impression takes on an even 
greater interest when it is learned that, in 
addition to these more familiar qualities, 
Clemenceau is a man of great cultivation, a 
physiologist who has made a place for himself 
in French medical science, a journalist who 
for many years has wielded the most powerful 
pen in France, an author of many plays, 
essays, novels, and scientific and philosophical 
works, a duellist whose left-handed swords- 
manship and expert handling of a pistol long 
gave an immunity to one of the liveliest 
tongues in the French Parliament, and a 
student whose mastery of facts and of public 
documents have made him an unassailable foe 
in debate. That Clemenceau is a teetotaler 
and generally a very abstemious liver are 
likewise traits that a certain element in the 
American population will not overlook at 
this time. 


The Most Powerful Mainstay of the 
French Republic 


FTER all, these are not the things that 
A make this new visitor so congenial to 
the American mood. The more serious 

aspects of his political career strike a respon- 
sive chord that goes much deeper. Ever since 
M. Clemenceau left New York in 1869, and 
became once more a Frenchman, the great 
incidents of his public life concern those 
matters in which Americans most believe. 
Clemenceau as the destroyer of ministries— 
his ferocious spring in this occupation having 
given him the name of “Tiger’’—is the like- 
ness in which he is most commonly portrayed, 
yet the fact remains that his greatest achieve- 
ments have been preéminently constructive. 
Most people have forgotten the fact that the 
Third Republic owes its existence to Clemen- 
ceau probably more than to any other single 
man. This thirty-year-old politician was, 
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in 1871, the right-hand man of Gambetta in 
setting up this rather shaky structure on the 
ruins of the Empire and the Commune. Per- 
haps the most affecting part of Clemenceau’s 
speech in announcing the German request 
for an armistice in November, 1918, was his 
reference to Gambetta, and to the fact that 
Clemenceau and Gambetta were two of the 
small group of deputies who, in 1871, voted 
to continue the war with Germany rather 
than to surrender Alsace-Lorraine. After 
Gambetta’s tragic death, Clemenceau was for 
forty years the chief prop of the Republic— 
the man who was always at the front defend- 
ing it against the almost continuous assaults 
of royalists, imperialists, and clericals. The 
fact that most of the hatred that is Clemen- 
ceau’s portion in France to-day is merely his 
reward for the successful vigor with which 
he has defended Republicanism, a hatred 
that finally achieved a malicious triumph by 
denying him the Presidency, will not make 
this octogenarian statesman a less welcome 
visitor to the United States. 


An Opponent of French Imperialism 


LEMENCEAU is a native of La Ven- 

‘ ' dée, a part of the earth’s surface al- 
most as prolific in fairies and other 
fantastic unrealities as Ireland itself, and this 
fact perhaps explains a certain impishness in 
his temperament, a characteristic that has 
given him a reputation for cynicism. Cynical 
certainly Clemenceau is, if by that word is 
meant a talent for waspish sarcasm, for biting 
characterization, both of men and of events, 
and a genius for bubble-pricking, yet the public 
policies for which he has always stood possess 
an elevating quality, even an “idealism,” that 
again make him an agreeable figure in Amer- 
ican eyes. That Clemenceau, at Versailles, 
insisted on seizing certain German lands 
created the impression that he stood for 
territorial expansion—that he was even an 
advocate of French “imperialism”; yet his 
whole career demonstrates that his motive 
in these annexations was the physical safety 
of France. For, from the beginning, Clem- 
enceau has been about the most vigorous oppo- 
nent of French colonialism; for adventures in 
Tunis, Tonkin, and other outlying areas he 
has never had anything but the most eloquent 
denunciation. He criticized such enterprises 
as immoral, in that they represented merely 


the attempt of white men to use the resources 
of modern science and invention to exploit 
and ill use the backward races; he also be- 
lieved that they involved a perverted view of 
French progress, which in the domestic field 
had problems enough to engage public at- 
tention for a hundred years. Spend the 
money proposed for foreign adventures, 
Clemenceau urged, to build sadly needed 
schoolhouses for French children, better 
roads for French farmers, and to engage in a 
French campaign against tuberculosis and 
typhoid. In his foreign policy Clemenceau’s 
views were similarly enlightened. One of 
his periodical eras of unpopularity was in 
1891, when the whole of France had gone 
insane in its admiration for the Russian 
Alliance. Clemenceau’s was one of the few 
voices that was raised against this compact, 
and again his objections rested upon a moral 
ground; the picture of a Republican France 
the partner of such a hideous despotism as the 
Czar’s was one to which he could not recon- 
cile himself. What was the alternative? 
To this Clemenceau had his answer ready, 
and in this again the high quality of his states- 
manship was apparent, for his solution of the 
difficulties of France was an alliance with 
Great Britain. England was about as popu- 
lar in France in 1891 as Germany is to-day, 
but again time has justified Clemenceau’s 
foresight. Indeed, it was in his first Premier- 
ship, 1906-1900, that the Entente with Great 
Britain was formed. - 


Clemenceau’s Passion for Justice 


LL these achievements display a states- 
A manlike disposition that was far from 
materialistic; yet the motive that in- 

spired his greatest public course—before 1917 
—was nothing less lofty than a love of ab- 
stract justice. The Dreyfus case—the story of 
the Jew Captain in the French Army who 
was convicted in 1894 of selling secrets to 
the Germans and sentenced to life imprison- 
ment on Devil’s Island—has not yet passed 
out of popular recollection. The man chiefly 
responsible for bringing Dreyfus back and 
ultimately proving his innocence was Georges 
Clemenceau. He took up the battle for 
Dreyfus at a time when such a championship 
meant almost certain destruction. And his 
only interest in Dreyfus was his passion for 
justice. Clemenceau had always had an 
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aversion to Jews; for a considerable time after 
~ he had begun working for a new trial he be- 
lieved that Dreyfus was a guilty man; what 
he did know, however, and this discovery was 
the thing that aroused all his fury for fair 
play, was that Dreyfus had been convicted on 
forged documents. 

America’s new guest therefore brings to 
this country a public record that stands for 
Republicanism, the 


called — perhaps at Washington — of all the 
Powers that defeated Germany; a conference 
that shall throw the Versailles document into 
the discard and frame a new settlement. In 
such a settlement the purposes aimed at at 
Paris —the punishment of Germany for her 
crimes, the safeguarding of Europe from an- 
other such disaster, and the reorganization of 
the world economically—should still be the ob- 

jects aimed at; but the 





democratic progress of 
the masses, an insist- 
ence on justice — for 
the things which we 
like to regard as Amer- 
ican. All this is apart 
from his performance 
in the War—a war in 
the earlier phases of 
which he became the 
most powerful journa- 
listic voice of France, 
and, in its later phases, 
the primeminister who 
assembled all the la- 
tent forces of the Re- 
public against the trai- 
tors and cowards who 
very nearly betrayed 
the Allied cause to 
Germany. : 

It may therefore be 
assumed that the 
American people will 
listen sympathetically 
to Clemenceau’s mes- 
sage. He certainly 


newly gathered states- 
men will secure these 
ends in view of the ac- 
cumulated experience 
of the last four years. 
Political conditions in 
this country are much 
more favorable for a 
satisfactory outcome 
at such a meeting than 
they were at Versailles. 
President Harding 
would probably not 
seek to attend such a 
conference himself ; in- 
stead he would appoint 
as commissioners men 
from his cabinet— 
probably Mr. Hughes 
and Mr. Hoover—and 
a judicious selection of 
Senators. The meet- 
ing could consider not 
only such matters as 
boundaries, repara- 
tions, indemnities, but 
also economic condi- 


comes at an oppor- 
tune moment. Day by 
day the conviction is 
growing that America 
must again take up 
the work which it laid 


GEORGES CLEMENCEAU 


The great French statesman whose political life dates 

from the establishment of the Third Republic in 1871— 

a Republic which he has done more than any living 

Frenchman to preserve. The fact that he learned to 

speak English when a resident of the United States, from 

1866 to 1869, is only one of the reasons why he is so wel- 
come a visitor 


tions, the cancellation 
of debts and the like. 
Perhaps the Clemen- 
ceau visit may exert 
some influence in has- 
tening such a gather- 


down in 1918. There 

are apparently few people who now believe 
that the Treaty of Versailles represents the 
ultimate settlement of the war. For four years 
Europe has been attempting to establish its 
future upon a fallacious foundation, and the 
discovery that that foundation is a fallacious 
one is the cause of the existing despair. The 
necessity of providing a new basis is the great 
demand that is now made upon the statesman- 
ship of the world. Events seem to be shaping 
to the point where a new conference shall be 


ing. 

It is not likely, however, that this dis- 
tinguished Frenchman brings to the United 
States anything in the nature of a definite 
programme or proposal. He comes without 
credentials; he is the representative of no 
government; he is really something even 
more distinguished than that: a private 
citizen of France bringing a message of 
understanding to the people of America. His 
main purpose is to explain Frenchmen to 
Americans, to dissipate certain misappre- 
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hensions that prevail as to French ambitions 
and French purposes, perhaps to clean up 
certain misunderstandings. This is really a 
more important work than the negotiation of 
treaties, for itis more fundamental. It would 
be absurd to deny 
that France has lost 
a certain measure of 
the popularity which, 
four years ago, she 
enjoyed in the United 
States. Thereisa tend- 
ency to regard her 
motives with suspi- 
cion ;ex-President Wil- 
son and others have 
denounced her as im- 
perialistic. M.Clem- 
enceau is the one man 
who can most elo- 
quently explain cer- 
tain facts that have 
caused this change in 
attitude. His mission 
is thus one of educa- 
tion—and _interpreta- 
tion—an_ explanation 
of how the French peo- 
ple — not the French 
politicians and comic 
papers—feel about 
Americans, their re- 
grets that certain in- 
fluences are appar- 
ently drawing them 
asunder, and their 
hopes that the fine 
feeling that prevailed 
from 1914 to 1919 may again become the 
basic fact in Franco-American relations. 





European Statecraft Again Fails in 
Turkey 


ROM the recent happenings in Asia 
Minor, many lessons may be drawn, 


but to one who approaches the sub- 
ject with any historical perspective the con- 
clusions are not especially favorable to 
European statecraft. The seriousness of the 
situation is apparent only when viewed in 
the light of the happenings of a hundred 
years. One of the ideas most deeply forced 
upon the popular mind during the World War 
was that its inevitable consequence must 





MUSTAPHA KEMAL PASHA 
The leader of the Turkish nationalists, whose recent 
military exploits have precipitated once more, in its old 
familiar form, the century-old Eastern question 


be the disappearance of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. Any settlement which should leave 
Turkey as an important European or Asiatic 
state would merely indicate that that war 
had been fought in vain. In _ particular 
the popular judgment 
was unanimous that 
the Turks should never 
again be allowed to 
rule over non-Moslem 
populations. This pro- 
hibition, indeed, was 
generally accepted as 
one of the inescapable 
terms of any settle- 
ment. 

The reasons for this 
conviction hardly need 
detailed rehearsal. To 
traverse this familiar 
ground would merely 
be to describe once 
more the _ bloodiest 
chapter of modern his- 
tory. “That terrible 
oppression, that mul- 
titudinous crime 
which we called the 
Ottoman Empire,” 
was John Bright’s de- 
scription of the Turk 
at the time of the Cri- 
mean War; the occur- 
rences of 1915-1916, 
and the more recent 
tragedy of Smyrna, 
show that Bright’s de- 
scription has an even 
greater appropriateness now than then. 
But it is to the student of statesmanship 
and its ideals that the Turkish problem 
possesses its special interest. The attitude 
of Great Britain toward Turkey has illus- 
trated these ideals, at their best and at their 
worst. What should be the philosophy that 
should control the foreign policy of a great 
nation? Is its guiding principle purely one 
of self-interest? Is there any scope for 
higher motives—for disinterestedness, for 
service to humanity, for mercy and justice 
to the masses, for the spread of those op- 
portunities that compose modern democratic 
civilization? Or is a great nation, in its 
contact with backward countries, to think 
only of trade, of enlarging its territories, of 


© Keystone 
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heightening its prestige? Certainly the Ot- 
toman Empire presents the one scene where 
this question can be studied most profitably. 

Public opinion in Great Britain has always 
been divided in the proper course toward this 
degenerating country. At the successive 
crises, especially those of 1856 and 1878, the 
“practical’”’ statesmen controlled the British 
policy, and made “the independence and 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire” a part of 
British foreign policy, yet there was always a 
protesting minority that upheld the idealistic 
view. Complicated as the Eastern question 
was, the fundamental moral issue involved 
was simplicity itself. Was it the duty of 
Great Britain to rescue the enslaved and per- 
secuted Christian populations of Turkey, to 
save them from misgovernment and massacre 
‘ and to act as their protectors and teachers in 
the ways of modern progress, or was it her 
duty to sustain the Sultan’s Government, so 
long as that Government remained an es- 
sential prop to the British Empire? This 
question was presented to British statesmen 
in acute form at two great crises—that of 
1856 and that of 1878. In 1856 Lord Palmers- 
ton was Prime Minister; in his intellectual 
composition idealism was not an important 


influence, and Turkey, as he visualized it, was 
merely a useful instrument for staying the 
progress of Russia, 


again in 1878; and the cause was the same: 
the insatiable passion for massacre that 
seems to be the chief motive in the Turkish 
political character. Again the enlightened 
conscience of the British people, led this 
time by Gladstone, demanded the expul- 
sion of the Turk and the extension of the 
protecting arm of Great Britain over the 
Christian populations; again “national in- 
terest” and national expediency, championed 
by Benjamin Disraeli, took its stand on the 
Sultan’s side, and for thirty years more 
Armenians, Macedonians, and Greeks were 
given up to massacre. The whirlwind of the 
Treaty of Berlin was reaped in 1914, when 
Turkey deserted the European power which 
alone had preserved its existence as a nation 
for three quarters of a century and obtained 
from Germany, as a reward, a free hand in 
the extermination of its Christian subjects. 
Thus the Anglo-Saxon conscience de- 
manded, above all, as a result of the World 
War, that Turkey should be reduced to a 
small Asiatic Power, restricted to those parts 
of Asia Minor which contained mainly a 
Turkish population, and deprived of all 
authority over non-Moslem subjects. The 
Treaty of Sévres accomplished this within 
practicable limits. Constantinople, though 
a trace of sovereignty was left to the Sultan, 





whose occupation of 
Constantinople, it was 
believed, would threaten 


Britain’s Empire in 
India. The Palmerston- 
ian policy led Great Brit- 
ain and France to fight 
Russia for no other rea- 
son than that of preserv- 
ing the Ottoman Em- 
pire; yet there was a 
strong body of public 
opinion, led by John 
Bright and Richard Cob- 
den, which believed that 
England’s chief duty was 
to protect the Christian 
subjects of Turkey. But 
this new idealism neces- 
sarily made headway 
slowly. The Sultan’s 
promises of “reform” 
having been broken, the 
situation became acute 





CONSTANTINOPLE 


The great gateway of empire that now, as ever, is the breeder 
of bad blood among the enlightened nations of Europe. No 
city has such a record as a stimulator of national jealousies 
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‘was “internationalized’’; Smyrna, a Greek 
city, and a part of its hinterland, was given 
to Greece; Armenia was made an independent 
nation; and the great Asiatic and African 
provinces, Mesopotamia, Palestine, Arabia, 
Syria, and Egypt, were to be separated -for 
ever from the Turkish Empire. At last the 
policy of Gladstone, that of clearing out 
the Turks, “once and all, bag and baggage, 


Turk, bad as he is, is better than the Greek 
and the Armenian, is again serving as 
an excuse for assassination and torture. 
The persecuted races of Turkey furnish 
problems in themselves, yet the one essential 
preliminary to justice and stability in these 
provinces, and to civilization itself, is the 

end of Mussulman rule. 
That Europe, whatever the reason may be, 
and wherever the 





from the provinces 

they had desolated [Ree 
and profaned” seemed |": 
to be approaching its 
realization. But no 
European Govern- 
ment has ratified the 
Treaty of Sévres; the 
Turkish people have 
refused from the first 
to accept it; the pur- 
pose of the military 
operations which have 
recently succeeded has 
been to destroy it or 
any settlement which 
resembles it. Much 
of what has happened 
in Asia Minor in the 
last four years has 
been unintelligible to 
the outside world; yet 
one fact at least is 
clearly apparent. The 
malign influences that 
have so persistently 
made impossible the 
solution of the Eastern 
problem have again 
worked in the interest 
of the Turk. This 
degenerate nation still 
remains a monument 
to the failure of European statecraft. Per- 
haps the blame does not rest on Europe 
alone; in 1918 the prophecy was gener- 
ally made that only the codperation of the 
United States could assure the future of 
the Christian populations, and this codpera- 
tion the United States refused. But the old 
diplomacy of -Palmerston and Disraeli still 
exerts a powerful influence in the east of 
Europe. “National interest,’ “spheres of 
influence,’ and international rivalries are 
again working in the interest of an utterly 
barbarous civilization. The old cry that the 


-# 








States Navy. 





REAR->ADMIRAL SIMS 
Who has just retired from active service in the United 
His codéperation in the establishment of 
the convoy was largely responsible for the failure of the 
German submarine campaign 


blame may lie—and he 
would be a rash soul 
who should attempt 
to decide these ques- 
tions—has again failed 
to settle the future of 
the East on the only 
basis that can assure 
its development on 
modern lines is pro- 
foundly discouraging. 
It is just as true now 
as it has been for a 
hundred years that 
there can be no peace 
in the world until the 
justice of the Cauca- 
sian rules in this sec- 
tion of the world. 


A Great American 
Admiral 


N OCTOBER Ad- 
[ma William S. 

Sims retired from 
the United States 
Navy after a service 
of forty-two years. 
This retirement 
brought to a close 
one of the most valu- 
able naval careers in American history. 
Such general remarks as this are frequently 
passed upon distinguished servants of the 
American Republic; the great advantage 
which Admiral Sims’s friends possess is that 
they can explain this characterization in 
definite terms. It is possible to point to 
certain specific achievements in the Admiral]’s 
career, and say that “these are the contri- 
butions to American naval efficiency which 
we owe to him.”” The Admiral’s work in the 
World War is naturally the performance now 
chiefly in the public mind; but his career had 
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been a great one long before his mysterious 
sailing for England in March, 1917. For 
Admiral Sims had done two big things for the 
Navy. He had taught American sailors how 
to hit a target; he had taught the American 
Government how to construct its ships. 
Both of these achievements were famous and 
even sensational episodes; the two combined 
were largely responsible for the fine morale 
and efficiency which 
the American Navy 
displayed inthe World 
War. Up to 1901 
American naval 
marksmanship was a 
joke; it was Sims who 
aroused the publicand 
the Government to 
this danger; as a result 
President Roosevelt 
gave him the responsi- 
bility of improving it; 
and, in a brief time, 
Commander Sims had 
revolutionized the 
system and trans- 
formed American 
marksmen into expert 
shots. In 1908 he stir- 
red the Nation by his 
description of the in- 
adequacies of Ameri- 
can ship construction; 
again the super- 
patriots rained abuse 
upon his head; again 
Sims made good his 
accusations; the con- 
sequence was a com- 
plete change in Ameri- 
can naval architecture 
and the construction of a new American 
Navy that could easily challenge comparison 
with that of Great Britain or Germany. 

In both these achievements Admiral Sims 
thus stirred up lively antagonisms and made 
many enemies; in both cases it took several 
years to make clear to his countrymen the 
wisdom of his course; in both, time and time 
only has completely justified him. In 1920 
the Admiral issued his official criticism on the 
conduct of the Navy Department in the 
World War. Again the reverberation was a 
mighty one; again the Admiral was assailed 
as unpatriotic; as usual the small politicians 


REAR-ADMIRAL C. S. WILLIAMS 


Who succeeds Admiral Sims as head 
of the Naval War College at Newport 


at the head of the Navy attempted to obscure 
the great question with minor issues; but again 
Admiral Sims had the facts on his side. The 
two great volumes of testimony collected in 
the Senate investigation not only form a 
record of American naval operations which 
will be indispensable to the historian, but 
form a clear picture of the complete inepti- 
tude of Mr. Daniels as a naval secretary. 
Time will sustain Ad- 
miral Sims in this epi- 
sode as in the others. 
The publication of 
Ambassador’s Page’s 
letters substantiate, in 
all details, Admiral 
Sims’s description of 
the slowness with 
which the Washington 
Administration re- 
sponded to the great 
naval crisis precipi- 
tated by the subma- 
rine. As other author- 
itative witnesses 
speak, the justice of 
the Admiral’s position 
will be still further 
intensified. 

Sims was a Rear- 
Admiral when he 
started for England in 
March, 1917. He re- 
tires from the Navy 
as a Rear-Admiral. 
His great services in 
establishing the con- 
voy and in helping to 
defeat the German 
submarine have thus 
obtained no acknowl- 
edgment from his own country. It is the most 
shocking instance of ingratitude in recent 
American history. That the Wilson Adminis- 
tration would ignore his services might be ex- 
pected, but it is strange that the new Adminis- 
tration, which has no personal reasons for 
antagonizing Admiral Sims, should not have 
corrected this neglect. The man whois, in the 
main, the creator of the modern American 
Navy, who wielded that great instrument ina 
way that made it one of the chief weapons in 
the winning of the World War, is to-day an 
eloquent exemplar of that ingratitude which 
is said to be an attribute of republics. It is 
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not too late to make good this great injustice, 
and it is to be hoped that Congress will act 
promptly at the next session. 


Campaign Contributions, British 


PROBLEM which is at present dis- 
A turbing the public life of Great 

Britain shows that after all there are 
certain similarities be- 
tween British and 
American politics. 
The coalition govern- 
ment, like a political 
party in this country, 
requires large amounts 
of money for legiti- 
mate political expen- 
ditures. For half a 
century there has been 
no particular mystery 
as to the way in which 
this money has been 
obtained, though the 
scale upon which the 
present government is 
operating has now as- 
sumed all the propor- 
tions of a great scan- 
dal. The attitude of 
British statesmen, 
from Lord Melbourne 
to Lloyd George, has 
been rather cynical on 
the bestowal of “hon- 


wife he remarked: “I suppose we must give 
Mr. X what he wants as there is no other way 
of making Mrs. X a lady. I regret that the 
resources of the British Constitution contain 
no method of making Mr. X a gentleman.” 
The large number of brewers who were ele- 
vated into the ranks of the nobility in the 
latter part of the Nineteenth Century cauesd 
them to be popularly referred to as the 
“beerage.” 

The fact was, of 
course, that these hon- 
ors were distributed 
by the party in power 
on a purely practical _ 
basis. That many 
honors were granted 
on grounds of merit is 
true, but there has al- 
ways been a consider- 
able percentage that 
were bestowed in ex- 
change for cash pay- 
ment. The political 
party in power has 
needed money for 
“campaign purposes” 
and rich men, or men 
with rich wives, have 
gladly exchanged large 
sums for seats in the 
House of Lords and 
smaller sums for 
smaller distinctions. 
Mr. Lloyd George has 





ors.” It wasa subject 
upon which Lord Mel- 
bourne in particular 
frequently exercised 
his celebrated wit. 
“Does he want a gar- 





THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND 


Who is leading the fight in England against the practice 
of raising party funds by the sale of peerages and other 
honors. In the House of Lords he accused the Lloyd 
George Government of raising from $5,000,000 to 
$10,000,000 in this way in the last five years 


simply carried the pro- 
ceeding to a point 
where it has created a 
public explosion. The 
Duke of Northumber- 
land, in a recent 


ter for the other leg?” 

he once remarked about an ungrateful re- 
cipient who was apparently dissatisfied after 
having received this great distinction. It 
was about this order also that he made his 
famous remark: “Thank God there is no 
damn merit about it.” Lord Salisbury rep- 
resented the highest Tory tradition, yet he 
likewise made no particular secret as to the 
reasons for which peerages and baronetcies 
and knighthoods were freely distributed 
under his administration. When pressed to 
confer knighthood upon an Englishman whose 
sole distinction was that he possessed a rich 


speech in the House 
of Lords, declared that the Prime Minis- 
ter, in the last four years, has created a 
party fund ranging anywhere from five to 
ten million dollars by the practically open 
sale of knighthoods, baronetcies, peerages, 
and the like. The opposition newspapers are 
publishing the records of prime ministers 
from Lord Beaconsfield up to the present 
incumbent, the purpose being to show how 
Mr. Lloyd George has outdistanced all his 
predecessors in the bestowal of these dis- 
tinctions. The record shows that previous to 
1908 new peers were created in England at 
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BURKE S PEERAGE 
Into which sacred pages entrance is sometimes obtained, according to facts recently disclosed in England, for a 


money consideration. 


The large number of brewers who have acquired this honor has led the irreverent to refer to 


them as ‘‘beerage” 


the rate of less than one a year. The liberal 
administration under Mr. Asquith jumped 
this average to 134 in a year, while Mr. 
Lloyd George has even beaten this record; 
during his six years as Prime Minister he has 
added to the British peerage at the rate of 
eighteen a year. The result is that the House 
of Lords has 717 members and has become 
an unwieldy legislative body. Peerages of 
course are high honors; baronetcies and 
knighthoods have been distributed so freely 
that few Englishmen of importance seem 
successfully to have escaped them. The 
method by which these honors are disposed 
of is also much criticized. The charge is 
constantly made that there is a professional 
class who do a thriving trade in the sale of 
distinctions and who have established a 
regular tariff. The British public is naturally 
much shocked by these disclosures; there is a 
movement already under way for a thorough 
investigation. 


Campaign Contributions, American 


HERE is no particular reason why 
America should point the finger of 
scorn at Great Britain, for we have 
also had our little perplexities of this kind. 
Perhaps the greatest problem of political 
organization is some method of raising money 
for the legitimate expenditures of campaign 


committees that shall not result in political 
corruption. Twenty-five years ago the Amer- 
ican system was much worse than the one 
which apparently prevails in Great Britain. 
Large sums were contributed by corporations 
and by rich men; there was a suspicion— 
in some cases unquestionably justified—that 
favors, especially in the way of tariff sched- 
ules, were exchanged for these money gifts. 
Such contributions have for several years 
been forbidden by law and are now not made. 
The American practice which most clearly 
resembles that of Great Britain has been the 
exchange of offices, usually of a highly decora- 
tive sort, to rich men as a reward for their 
kindness to their political party. Too fre- 
quently ambassadorships have been granted 
on this basis. Here again, however, it is 
necessary to discriminate carefully, for many 
of the most distinguished of American Am- 
bassadors have received their appointment 
purely on the ground of merit and have not 
figured as “contributors.” The fact that 
the United States has had hardly any foreign 
policy and that until recent times the position 
of the American Ambassador has been largely 
a honorary one, for which the main qualifica- 
tions have been a distinguished presence and 
ingratiating social gifts, has prevented this 
practice from exercising a harmful influence 
upon public affairs. On the whole, American 
Ambassadors, even some who have received 
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their distinction on this basis, havé compared 
favorably, at least on the personal side, with 
the representatives of other countries. But 
the time has come when the United States 
needs diplomats of a different type, and it is, 
therefore, encouraging to note that a new 
spirit is directing their appointment. The 
record of the present Administration in this 
regard has been excellent. That there have 
been appointments on a political basis is 
unquestioned; yet the fact that out of the 
total of nine Ambassadors appointed, five men 
have had previous experience in diplomatic 
service and that one represents a reappoint- 
ment of an American who has held his post 
since 1912, shows that conditions are chang- 
ing. The growing tendency to build Ameri- 
can embassies in Foreign Countries—one of 
the latest is that at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil— 
is another step in the direction of lifting our 
diplomatic service to a higher plane. 

On the whole, therefore, in the matter of 
so-called campaign contributions, the United 
States is apparently on a higher moral level 
than Great Britain. The tendency is strong 
in this country to safeguard these contribu- 
tions by rigid law. Probably the American 
plan for the publication of campaign contrib- 
utors and the amounts of their contributions 
is the most satisfactory way of meeting the 
difficulty. That there are still plenty of 
abuses in the states certain recent senatorial 
primaries have shown, but there is not one 
subject at present which has received more 
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public notice and in which greater progress 
is being made. What the result of the 
present disturbance in Great Britain will be 
is not apparent. But it is not unlikely that 
reforms will be accomplished somewhat along 
the lines of those already established in this 
country. 


American Health Work in Land 
of Pasteur 


NE of the finest things that America 
() brought to a ravaged Europe was 
its method of fighting contagious 
disease—a method peculiarly American in its 
details and also American in the success with 
which it accomplished its purpose. That the 
United States should have been able to teach 
the native land of Pasteur the most effica- 
cious way of destroying the microbe seems a 
little absurd, yet that is a work in which 
American sanitarians, under the direction of 
the International Health Board, have now 
been engaged for four years. The work of 
this Anti-Tuberculosis Commission is now 
approaching its end, and all accounts, es- 
pecially those which are forthcoming from a 
grateful French Government, indicate that it 
has been a great success. Indeed, the Com- 
mission is now withdrawing because the 
Government itself has taken over its work, 
and plans to continue it indefinitely upon the 

present lines. 
That France, under normal conditions, was 
handicapped by a heavy 








HEALTH WORK IN FRANCE 
One of the railroad cars used in the American tuberculosis work in France 


tuberculosis rate, had long 
been known, but this had 
been greatly increased by 
the War. When the Inter- 
national Health Board 
offered, in 1917, to codper- 
ate with the civil and 
military authorities in this 
campaign, its suggestion 
was gratefully accepted. 
The work has followed the 
now long familiar Ameri- 
canlines. When it began, 
the whole of France had 
only twenty-two tubercu- 
losis dispensaries and not 
more than 8,000 beds; in 
all parts of France, how- 
ever, dispensaries have 
now been established; 






























nursing schools for the training of public 
health visitors have been created; graduate 
schools for the training of doctors, central 
records and statistical services have been 
provided, and nation-wide campaigns of 
popular education have been conducted on 
familiar American “publicity” lines. Now 
the French Government is building tuber- 
culosis sanitaria in practically every depart- 
ment of France, and educational facilities 
are being established on a great scale at public 
expense. 

Probably Americans have developed the 
science of sanitation to a higher point than 
any other nation, and the work of this kind 
which Americans are now doing in many parts 
of the world, for the most part on a purely 
philanthropic basis, is one of the finest ex- 
pressions of the modern American spirit. 
And it is a matter of great satisfaction that 
one of the countries that has profited is one 
to which Americans owe so much and which 
has suffered so greatly in behalf of the things 
in which Americans most believe. 


The Wasted Working Years—Between 
14 and 16 


ECENT discussions of child labor have 
R again directed attention to the ways 
in which children are exploited; and 
now a report of the Federal Children’s Bureau 
emphasizes other directions in which certain 
years in the lives of young boys and girls are 
wasted. Child labor, even when there is an 
economic gain—that is, when the children 
actually add to the Nation’s wealth—is a 
great evil, but what shall be said of it when 
no economic gain results, and when the chil- 
dren themselves make no progress in efficiency 
and industry? It is this latter phase of 
child labor which is now engaging the atten- 
tion of the Federal Government. 

The investigation in question covered about 
800 cases of Boston children who left school 
at the age of fourteen, to engage in gainful 
employment. The agents of the Children’s 
Bureau have kept closely in contact with 
these eight hundred children for three years, 
the purpose being to find out precisely how 
they spend their time, what progress they 
have made in industrial efficiency, and the 
extent to which they have prepared them- 
selves to become useful units in American 
life. The results are not encouraging. The 
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IS HIS TIME WASTED? 


A recent government report discloses that the working 
years from 14 to 16—sometimes spent in occupations of 
this kind—constitute a great economic waste 


Bureau indeed believes that practically all 
children who leave school at fourteen waste 
the succeeding two years of their lives. The 
great mass have no preparation for any oc- 
cupation; they show no intelligence in the 
selection of their jobs; they simply drift 
about, the playthings of chance. 

The recent investigation showed that, for 
the most part, the positions these children 
obtained offered no preparation for any per- 
manent occupation; they were usually “ blind 
alley”’ jobs; the children held them only for 
a few weeks or a few months and then passed 
on to something else. Most of the children 
had spent a considerable part of the time in 
idleness, usually waiting for new places. 
“Thirty-three per cent.,’’ says the report, 
“had held new positions on an average once 
every three to six months and another 8 per 
cent. still more frequently. The average 
monthly earnings of the children who had 
worked for a period of a year or more were 
only $16.68, though workers steadily em- 
ployed and not subject to ‘lay-offs,’ as were 
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those taken on for department store sales and 
for seasonal work in needle trades, attained 
a monthly average not quite $3 higher than 
this amount. Nearly three fourths received 
less than $5 a week on entering their first 
regular positions. Higher initial wages were 
earned by foreign-born than by native 
children, due partly to the fact that oftener 
than the latter they worked long hours con- 
trary to law, and partly to their greater ten- 
dency to enter mechanical or factory 
occupations in which initial wages were 
higher. In wage promotions, however, they 
appear to have been not so well off as the 
native children. The lower the grade com- 
pleted in school, the more likely was the child 
to begin his industrial career in a factory or 
mechanical occupation, and 306 out of 637 
foreign-born working children had been, ac- 
cording to a conservative standard, below the 
normal grades for their ages.” 

The one encouraging feature of this rather 
depressing document is the discovery that 
the pupils who had shown the greatest apti- 
tude in school were the largest earners in 
industrial life. This would indicate that the 
cure for the unsatisfactory conditions dis- 
closed, like the cure for most other social ills, 
lies in education. Is there not some method 
of training adolescent boys and girls in gram- 
mar grades that will project them into the 
world with somewhat better preparation for 
the struggle, or at least with some more in- 
telligent comprehension of what earning one’s 
living really signifies? 

Feminism in the Federal Constitution 

N AUTHORITY on the British con- 
A stitution, seeking an illustration to 
explain the unlimited power possessed 

by the British legislature, once declared that 
“Parliament can do anything, except make 
a man a woman and a womanaman.” The 
National Woman’s Party, which is advocat- 
ing an “equality amendment” to the Fed- 
eral Constitution, and promoting “equality 
laws”’ before state legislations, evidently be- 
lieve that the powers of American lawmakers 
are not so circumscribed. The real purpose 
of this amendment is evidently to accom- 
plish that one thing which is beyond the 
scope of the British Parliament; for it pro- 
poses to make a mana woman and a womana 
man. Its more proper designation should be an 


amendment to abolish sex, so far as legal ad- 
vantages and disabilities are concerned. Its 
aim is to place men and women upon precisely 
the same legal plane and to repeal all the 
laws which recognize that there are certain 
differences in men and women which call for 
special kinds of legislation. 

The amendment now being advocated with 
this end in view is as follows: 


Section 1. No political, civil, or legal disabili- 
ties or inequalities on account of sex, or on account 
of marriage, unless applying alike to both sexes, 
shall exist within the United States or any place 
subject to their jurisdiction. 

Section 2. Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 


On the surface this amendment looks like 
an enlightened proposal, in keeping with the 
tendencies of the time. There are few 
people now who oppose political equality or 
civil equality for women. This principle is 
firmly imbedded in the constitutional amend- 
ment granting women the suffrage, and the 
country has rather successfuily adjusted itself 
to the new order. The part of this proposed 
programme that causes much wonder and 
anxiety is that which stipulates that there 
shall be no “legal disabilities or inequalities 
on account of sex, or on account of marriage 
unless applying to both sexes.”” Apparently 
this means that precisely the same laws shall 
exist for women as for men; that not only in 
matters of marriage and sex legislation shall 
they stand upon precisely the same level, but 
in every phase of human activity. If this 
amendment passes, there will no longer be 
any such thing as sex in the United States, so 
far as the Constitution can bring about such a 
sensational reform. 

The laws against which this amendment 
aims have not been enacted for the purpose of 
degrading woman or unjustly discriminating 
against her but, for the larger part, of safe- 
guarding her interests and protecting her 
welfare. Their inspiration has not been 
tyranny or greed; it has been nothing less in- 
sistent than biology itself. Even the most 
progressive legal code must take cognizance 
of certain inescapable facts of nature. We 
must recognize, for example, that an infant is 
a different entity from an adult and is thus a 
suitable subject for separate legislation; that 
a woman is different from a man, and that 
therefore laws intended to apply only to her 
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may justly be passed. The last session of 
Congress, for example, adopted a law in the 
interest of maternity. It made that law 
applicable to only one sex, for fairly obvious 
reasons. Many states have already made 
appropriations, and are codperating with the 
Federal Government in this important work, 
and the money so appropriated is necessarily 
spent exclusively upon women. But it is 
quite apparent that this law would have 
been impossible if the proposed amendment 
had been in force. It is indisputably a “legal 
inequality on account of sex’’; only the fact 
that a woman is a woman enables her to be- 
come an object of interest to the Government 
at this crisis. The only conceivable way in 
which the law could become constitutional 
under the proposed amendment would be to 
include men under its emoluments; but, 
while such an arrangement might fulfill the 
legalistic phases of the problem, it would be a 
little absurd from the physiological stand- 
point. 

This illustration may seem extreme, but 
that is not the case. There is a vast array of 
statutes and a great body of common law 
which have accumulated through the cen- 
turies and which, in the main, represent en- 
lightened civilization. Thus the lawyers say 
that this amendment would wipe out all laws 
against seduction and other similar offences 
against girls and women. As matters now 
stand, a man is legally responsible for the 
support of his wife and children. Under this 
amendment he could probably escape his duty 
and maintain that such support, at least as 
far as his wife was concerned, was a “legal 
inequality on account of sex.” What will 
become of widows’ pensions? Of the great 
number of laws which regulate the working 
hours of women and protect them in industry? 
Will women longer be entitled to dower 
rights in their husband’s estates? 

It is hardly necessary to pursue the subject 
in detail. Whatever else such an amendment 
might accomplish, it would give the courts 
plenty of occupation. It would _instan- 
taneously halt a large amount of enlightened 
legislation now on the way, for all bills regu- 
lating the employment and status of women 
would have to mark time until the meaning 
of this amendment had been judicially de- 
termined. And there is a certain aspect of this 
movement to abolish sex discriminations that 
seems a little contradictory—one had almost 


said feminine. Its active proponent is an 
organization that calls itself the National 
Woman’s party. If all sex discriminations 
are to be abolished, as this amendment evi- 
dently intends, why should there be a Wo- 
man’s party? Tocreate a separate Woman’s 
party is apparently an assertion of sex that is 
entirely out of keeping with the spirit of 
this proposed legislation. Most voters are 
feminists to the extent that they believe that 
a separate woman’s party would be a great 
public evil: evidently the only citizens who 
favor it are the extreme feminist, themselves, 
whose cardinal point it is that sex discrimi- 
nations of any kind are intolerable. 


What Has Become of the Saloon? 


HOUGH there is the widest difference 

of opinion as to the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the Volstead Act, on one 

point the agreement seems to be general: 
the disappearance of the drinking saloon is 


widely acclaimed as a great social and eco- 
nomic gain. That this celebrated institution 


has gone out of existence all over the broad 
expanse of the United States is now apparent; 
this is a fact of general observation, yet the 
implications of this fact are not so generally 


grasped. A recent publication shows that 
9,000 saloons in New York City have been 
extinguished in the last three years. Several 
do a fairly thriving business as dispensers of 
soft drinks, but the great mass have been 
changed into shoe stores, book shops, restau- 
rants, and other headquarters of a genuine 
public service. “Buy shoes where you once 
bought beer” is a sign that really sums up 
much of the philosophy involved in the pro- 
hibition idea. Other of these changes are 
similarly eloquent. Frawley’s famous saloon 
at Sixty-Fourth Street and Third Avenue is 
now a toy shop. The Hotel Majestic’s bar 
has become a “book lover’s tavern’’; the 
Park Avenue Hotel bar is an oyster room, 
“Hell’s Kitchen” has been transformed into 
“The West Side Lunch Room’”’; the Hotel 
Claridge is remodeling for stores where cock- 
tails were once the staple of trade; while 
other once distinguished emporiums of al- 
cohol have been metamorphosed into nurses 
centres, bakeries, employment agencies, and 
a new “substitute for the saloon,’’ the 
“coffee house”’ is springing up in all parts of 
New York. 
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This disappearance of 
the saloon is a fact that 
must be set against the 
stories that constantly fill 
the newspapers describ- 
ing the violation of pro- 
hibitory laws by hotels, 
restaurants, and the mis- 
cellaneous operations of 
bootleggers. And it forms 
a tremendous offset. To 
what extent do these vio- 
lations affect the masses, 
the wage earners, the 
35,000,000 people in the 
United States who figure 
in the census reports as 
people “engaged in gain- 
ful operations’? The 
great mass of these 35,- 





FORTY-THIRD STREET AND BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, BEFORE— 000,000 earn compara- 


The change is not peculiar to New York; 
everywhere the property that once specialized 
exclusively in alcohol has now been restored 
to ‘“trade.”” The great economic losses that 
were anticipated have not taken place. Pro- 
hibition arrived at a time of increased demand 
for business sites; the net result is that the 
billion dollars’ worth of real estate that was 
once devoted to drinking purposes is paying 





—AND AFTER PROHIBITION 


A typical example of the change in business activities that has taken 


place all over the country 


tively small weekly sti- 

pends—about $20 a week would perhaps rep- 
resent a fair average; for the most part they 
have families or others dependent upon them 
for support; in the old pre-prohibitory days 
this great proletariat represented the market 
of the saloons that have now disappeared. 
These millions are not the objectives of the 
bootlegger, the flashy hotel, the law-defying 
restaurant; they haven’t the money to pay the 
high prices now demanded for contraband 
, alcohol, and they are not 

readily accessible. The 
fact is that the evasions 
of the law affect chiefly 
the prosperous classes— 
a small minority of the 
population. That drink- 
ing is rapidly disappear- 
ing among the wage earn- 
ers is evident from the 
mass of evidence, every 
day accumulating in 
greater volume, showing 
the great decrease in the 
arrests for drunkenness 
and other misdemeanors, 
the lessening population 
of jails and workhouses, 
the fewer demands now 
made for relief on chari- 
table organizations, the 
fewer alcoholic patients 
entered in the public hos- 




















The uni- 
versal popularity of prohibition among retail 
tradesmen, who have profited from an in- 
creased business in dispensing the necessaries 
of existence—thus taking in the great sums 


pitals, and a thousand other signs. 


formerly spent in intoxicating drinks—is 
testimony similarly conclusive. 

Is it an injustice that the prosperous man 
can surreptitiously obtain his alcohol, while 
the working man cannot satisfy his thirst so 
easily? This complaint is now a general 
one. From the legalistic point of view the 
injustice may be admitted; as a practical 
matter, however, the situation is a great 
public gain. The remedy does not lie in re- 
storing the saloon, and so giving the wage 
earner back his drink; it lies in prosecuting 
the present violators and thus inspiring in 
them a wholesome respect for the laws of 
their country. 


Physicians, Educate Yourselves! 


EW medical subjects have received 
k so much attention in recent years as 

obstetrics. The prospective mother 
is now an object of interest to the Govern- 
ment as well as to private agencies, and the 
science itself has made vast strides in the 
last fifty years. One of the surprising facts 
in connection with all this interest is that 
the death rate from causes incident to child- 
bearing is not decreasing; that, on the con- 
trary, it seems to be increasing. A study of 
the statistics of almost every human ill dis- 
closes a most encouraging improvement for 
the last thirty years, and these statistics are 
so uniformly progressive that there is a 
general impression that they are general. 
Yet that is not the case with what, in a civil- 
ized community, should be a normal physio- 
logical process—that of bringing children into 
the world. In 1890 the death rate from 
causes incidental to childbirth—the figures 
are taken from “Maternal Mortality,” by 
Dr. Grace L. Meigs, accepted by the medical 
profession as authoritative—was 15.3 per 
100,000; in 1915 it was 15.2, while for 1916 it 
had climbed to 16.3. “In the face of all 
available statistics,’ says a writer in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 
“we are not justified in believing that the 
average woman is benefited by the advances 
that have been made in scientific obstetrics 
during the last half century.” 
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THE LYING-IN HOSPITAL OF NEW YORK 


Where 5,000 babies are born every year. The fact that 
the death rate from causes incidental to childbearing is in- 
creasing, despite the splendid work of such institutions as 
this, forms one of the greatest blots on modern civilization 


This is certainly a serious indictment to 
bring against the United States. The science 
of gynecology is largely American; the greatest 
discoveries and surgical procedures have been 
the work of Americans; the greatest name in 
this department is that of an American, 
Marion Sims; the first Woman’s Hospital 
ever built is the institution of that name in 
New York City. Why is it that American 
women do not profit from the progress 
achieved on this side of the Atlantic? The 
blame rests in a quarter where one would 
least expect to find it, for the practising 
physician is himself chiefly to blame; he does 
not take the trouble to train himself in the 
use of all the procedures which medical 
science has prepared for him. To those who 
are in the habit of upholding the rural section 
as vastly more civilized than the city it is 
something of a shock to discover that, in so 
many of the things that comprise modern 
progress—education, sanitation, the abolition 
of child labor, for example—the country is 
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woefully behind the town. And in this re- 
spect again the advantage is entirely on the 
side of the city. The one place where a 
woman can face maternity with the greatest 
confidence of survival is in one of the great 
maternity hospitals, of New York, Chicago, 
and any other of the large centres of popu- 
lation. The most dangerous place is in one 
of the small homes of the country or village, 
and the reason is that the least skilful ob- 
stetrician is the old-fashioned “family practi- 
tioner”’ who, in many ways, is such a useful 
and honorable support of the small com- 
munity. 

The trouble is that this practitioner does 
not school himself sufficiently in the tech- 
nique of his trade. An investigation re- 
cently conducted by the Lying-in Hospital 
of New York—an institution that brings 
5,000 babies a year into the world and which 
represents as high a development of the art 
as can be found anywhere—probably reveals 
the real reason why the figures of maternity 
mortality show an increase. This institution 
makes a specialty of giving post-graduate 
instruction in obstetrics. Yet the fact is that 
the physicians—exclusive of New York City 
—who chiefly avail themselves of this op- 
portunity, come from the comparatively large 
cities—those ranging from 10,000 to 25,000 
people, and that those who avail themselves 
of it least are from places of 1,000 people and 
less. The actual figures show that 52 per 
cent. of the post-graduate students come 
from cities of from 10,000 to 25,000, 39 per 
cent. from cities ranging from 10,000 to 
1,000, and 17 per cent. from places under the 
latter figure. 

The fact that mortality from these causes 
shows no improvement is thus explained. 
Physicians, for a variety of reasons, are not 
applying the discoveries of their own science 
in a field which, on grounds of both humanity 
and national progress, should enlist their 
finest energies. The greatest need of the 
obstetrician is evidently education. 


How Much Arithmetic Do You Need? 


HERE is a certain satisfaction in the 
periodical discovery that life is not so 
complicated a process as we had been 
led to suppose. At best it is so complicated 


that there is not the slightest excuse for any 
artificial addition to its complexities. Yet 


this is a crime that modern civilization is con- 
stantly committing, especially in the educa- 
tion of the young. 

Several years ago Dr. Leonard Ayres, of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, applied modern 
methods of analysis to so familiar a phenome- 
non as the spelling book. Why had this ap- 
parently inoffensive object been an instru- 
ment of torture to so many generations of 
school childrenP The answer proved to be 
fairly simple. Dr. Ayres discovered that 
school children spent the larger part of their 
time learning to spell thousands of words for 
which they had not the slightest use in after 
life. Day after day they broke their teeth 
upon strange orthographical monsters; some- 
times they succeeded in putting them to 
flight; yet after that day of triumph they 
never met them again. Most spelling books, 
these disclosures revealed, contained about 
15,000 words; yet the same investigation dis- 
closed that the average citizen, in his busi- 
ness or professional life and social intercourse, 
had a vocabulary of about 2,000 words. 
Therefore why learn how to spell 15,000? 
The obvious thing to do was to put the 2,000 
words in the spelling book and compel the 
growing mind to concentrate on these. And 
then another fact appeared. An intensive 
scrutiny disclosed that there were only 100 
words that really caused much trouble; the 
remaining 1,900 were quickly learned. So the 
new spelling system centred upon these 100 
disagreeable enemies. The result is that the 
old spelling books are rapidly passing out of 
use and that their successors seldom contain 
more than 3,000 words. 

Another genius has now arisen in Iowa, Mr. 
G. W. Wilson, who has applied the same 
principles to another vexatious department 
of elementary scholarship—nothing less for- 
midable than arithmetic itself. How many 
of the processes laboriously learned at school 
are ever used in mature life? Most school 
children spend weeks learning “longitude and 
time”; but how many have occasion to do one 
of these sums after leaving the eighth grader 
Do even bookkeepers ever make use of cube 
root? Perhaps an occasional doctor or drug- 
gist finds “apothecaries’ weight” valuable, 
but there is no other grown-up person who 
does. Probably most people in mature life 
have forgotten that they once studied such 
things as “troy weight,” “ratio and pro- 
portion,” “t  . discount,” “partnership with 
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time,” and many other arithmetical processes, 
and certainly one never meets these once 
daily companions after he has left grammar 
school. 

Mr. Wilson has investigated the daily 
needs of 15,000 adult persons, representing 
all branches and professions, the result being 
the discovery that the following processes, 
most of them laboriously taught in the public 
schools, are practically never used in after 
life: Greatest common divisor; least common 
multiple; long confusing problems in common 
fractions, complex and compound fractions; 
reductions in denominate numbers; tables of 
folding paper; foreign money; surveyors’ 
measure; addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion or division of compound numbers; troy 
weight; longitude and time; true discount; 
exchange, either domestic or foreign; part- 
nership with time; ratio and proportion; most 
of mensuration, all the difficult parts; cube 
root; the metric system. 

Certain of these processes—troy weight, 
foreign exchange, cube root—are used by a 
few people, but not generally. The thing 
known as true discount has never been in 
commercial use; it has never existed outside 
of the school arithmetic. There are five 
processes that are constantly used; multipli- 
cation, addition, subtraction, division, and 
simple fractions, their frequency of use being 
in the order named. There are others that 
are occasionally used; accounts, percentage, 
simple denominate numbers, cancellation, 
simple mensuration, decimals, counting, and 
square root. 

Evidently the same process should be ap- 
plied to the arithmetic as to the spelling book; 
it should be revised to accord with the actual 
requirements of daily life. 


A Censorship Needed for Moving- 
Picture Spectators 


HE Germans, whose habit of thorough- 

goingness has not been disturbed by 

the War, are now finding time to bend 
their scientific genius to bear upon the ques- 
tion of moving pictures. That the average 
moving-picture show constitutes a moral 
problem is generally believed, and yet the 
German mind, which refuses to accept con- 
clusions that have not been demonstrated by 
proof, is attempting to find out precisely 
in what the evil consists. Despite the pretty 











REGULATION FOR MOVING-PICTURE THEATRES 


There is a growing impression that the spectators at cheap 
moving-picture houses need censorship as much as the 
films. The “‘professional adults”’ hired by the proprie- 
tors to escort children of the forbidden ages also constantly 
educate the children in a disrespect for law 


generally prevailing impression that in movies 
as in other theatres the play is the thing, the 
investigations of Dr. A. H. Kober, who is the 
first to submit the report of his investigations, 
do not indicate that this is true. At least 
his most energetic efforts to establish some 
connection between the habit of moving- 
picture going and juvenile delinquency have 
not succeeded. Whatever may be the state 
of affairs in the United States, the records of 
the juvenile courts in Germany do not prove 
that boys take to a life of crime through the 
inspiration of moving pictures. Though this 
question has not been submitted to any de- 
tailed investigation in the United States, there 
are certain court and police officials who 
hold the same view. That children may be 
inspired to viciousness by things portrayed 
upon the screen is undoubtedly true, but 
these are mostly cases of inferior mentality 
and morality and the chances are that they 
would take to a criminal career in any 
event. It is evident that in this country 
the subject will have to be investigated in 
much greater detail; at present our informa- 
tion is extremely meagre; and the desire is 
general among the police and court officials 
and social workers generally that the criminal 
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influence of the motion-picture house be 
subjected to a scientific analysis. 

That the moving-picture theatres exercise 
a demoralizing influence in certain directions 
is a point upon which all investigators in this 
country and in others are agreed. In practi- 
cally all countries the theatres themselves are 
not suitable gathering places for the young. 
There are, of course, many well constructed 
and ventilated theatres, but these are in the 
minority; the great majority are unsanitary 
and inadequately protected from fire. More- 
over, they are frequented by disreputable 
characters of both sexes who find their prey 
in their young patrons. On this point the 
evidence is practically unanimous. The rec- 
ords of children’s societies and children’s 
courts testify to its truth to an overwhelming 
extent. These abuses have become so great 
that the important men in the moving- 
picture industry themselves realize the ne- 
cessity for reform. The general consensus 
of opinion is that the influence exerted by the 
audiences in these low-grade moving-picture 
houses is far more harmful than anything 
that takes place on the screen and that the 
spectators themselves are in much greater 
need of censorship than even the films. Mr. 
William A. Brady, the well-known theatrical 
manager and president of the National As- 
sociation of Motion Picture Industries, 
frankly acknowledges this situation and is at 
present calling upon all moving-picture 
proprietors to join in some effort at improve- 
ment. 

There is another respect in which the 
movie exercises an unfortunate influence upon 
the growing mind. In certain states it is 
subject to a criticism not unlike that which 
is made against prohibition. New York 
State, in particular, has a law forbidding the 
attendance at moving-picture houses of 
children under fifteen unless accompanied by 
adults. This law is constantly violated. 
Certain of the picture houses employ adults 
whose only business it is to act as escort to 
groups of children; after taking one group in 
to the theatre they come out and take another 
group in; these professionals are technically 
known as “pullers-in.””. The most unfor- 
tunate effect of this practice is that it educates 
the children in a disrespect for the law. They 
are aware of the prohibition and of the means 
taken to evade it; their plastic minds, there- 
fore, receive the impression that a law is not 


necessarily something to be obeyed but 
something to be disregarded at convenience. 
The worst effect of the prohibition amend- 
ment has been to give the public this constant 
spectacle of disregard for law, but this af- 
fects chiefly adults. There could be no 
worse training in citizenship than a constant 
attempt to find ways of circumventing the 
law, yet this is something that the moving- 
picture houses in New York State and in 
many other communities are constantly doing. 


The Building Boom in the South 


HERE is no part of the country whose 

progress elicits more general interest 

and sympathy than the South, and 
the fact that the present boom in building 
has extended into this region is therefore an 
extremely welcome one. For the first six 
months of this year building permits to the 
extent of $215,000,000 were issued in the 
Southern States; this is an increase of 
$64,000,000 over the figures of the preceding 











SIGNS OF BETTER TIMES 


Office buildings like this one at Dallas, 
Texas, are springing up all over the South 

















year. There is probably no more tangible 
indication of progress than new building; the 
ultimate meaning of these statistics, there- 
fore, is that the South is rapidly forging ahead. 
Not only is the South supplying itself with 
new houses, but the building, especially that 
in the cities, is of an extremely modern kind. 
Twenty- and thirty-story skyscrapers, great 
hotels, and apartment houses are now going 
up in many of the large Southern cities, and 
even more encouraging than this is the new 
construction of school houses. Something in 
the nature of a high-school epidemic has 
evidently broken out in most Southern cities. 
Beautiful and spacious buildings devoted to 
secondary education are springing up on all 
hands. 

One of the most impressive facts about this 
new building in Southern States is that it is 
those communities which are generally re- 
garded as most backward that show the 
greatest activity. The famous old industrial 
capitals, Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, and 
New Orleans have the lowest building record 
per capita, while such states as Mississippi, 
Florida, and North Carolina are apparently 
leading in this new development. North Car- 
olina particularly is making rapid progress. 


King Cotton on the Pacific Coast 


HE rapid development of cotton- 

growing in the Pacific Southwest opens 

up a new industrial prospect to that 
section of the country. This industry is a 
very recent development, for ten years ago 
practically no cotton was grown in California 
or Arizona. Yet the shipment of cotton from 
Los Angeles, for the most part to Japan, is 
now by no means an inconsiderable item in 
its commerce. The rapidity with which the 
lands of the Imperial and the Salt River 
valleys are being transformed into cotton 
fields is shown by the statistics of this port; 
thus in 1920 Los Angeles shipped 14,043 
bales, whereas, in 1921, it shipped 104,080 
bales—an increase of 600 per cent., and the 
outlook for the present year is even more 
promising. There are said to be not far 
from 12,000,000 acres in the Pacific South- 
west suitable for cotton-growing, of which 
only 235,000 are in cultivation; this fact 
gives some indication of its coming impor- 
tance. One great advantage possessed by 
this region is a long, dry growing season, 
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A MONUMENT TO THE NEW SOUTH 


An office building now being built in Greensboro, N. C. 
The new building boom is rapidly “modernizing” many 
Southern cities 


which is death to the boll-weevil; the result 
is that this great pest of the Southern States 
is practically unknown. Another is that 
most of the California and Arizona cotton is 
the famous long staple Egyptian variety, 
used for the finer kinds of spinning—an 
article which the United States, though it 
itself grows small amounts, has had to import 
mainly from Egypt. Apparently, the time is 
not far distant when this country wiil not be 
dependent upon the East for this finer breed 
of its favorite staple, for California and the 
other southwestern states can produce it in 
unlimited quantities. That this area will 
also become a great cotton manufacturing 
section is also one of the probabilities of the 
future, for it possesses water power in abun- 
dance, a high grade of labor, and convenient 
access to those Asiatic countries which con- 
sume the finished product on such an exten- 
sive scale. 

The fact that California and the adjoining 
territory can produce in great quantities 
the finer varieties of cotton, while the South- 
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COTTON 


IN THE IMPERIAL VALLEY 


The growing of a fine Egyptian cotton is rapidly becoming a thriving industry in California and the Pacific South- 


west. 


ern States are chiefly useful for growing the 
coarser grades, illustrates again the lavishness 
with which Nature has treated the American 
domain. Probably no one product of, the 
earth has had so powerful a political and 
social influence upon the United States as 
this. Indeed, the historic imagination is 
stimulated by the query as to what the effect 
would have been had_ the cotton possibilities 
of the Pacific Southwest been discovered, 
or developed, in the decade preceding the 
Civil War. The question of the extension 
of Negro slavery into the area acquired from 
Mexico was one of the most exciting of that 
period. The law under which California was 
admitted to the Union left it free to decide 
the question for itself; Nature, declared 
Daniel Webster, had already answered this 
question in the negative. Yet it is now ap- 
parent that Webster was wrong, that slave 
labor would have been found useful in this 
section, and for precisely the same purpose 
that it was regarded as indispensable in the 
Southern States. California, among its other 
blessings, can therefore be thankful that 
its cotton-growing possibility is a discovery 
of the present day. Its cotton growers and 
its cotton pickers are for the most part white, 
and it will therefore be free to develop this 
great industry without developing at the 
same time a racial problem whose solution 
will baffle the statesmen and the philosophers 
of the future. 


< 


These California pickers also show that cotton on the Pacific Coast does not involve a race problem 


Two Corrections 


R. MARK SULLIVAN, in his recent 
Wor.p’s Work article on Baron 

Kato, did Japan something of an 
injustice when he said that, until the meeting 
of the Washington Conference, Japan was 
building the largest post-Jutland navy in the 
world. By “post-Jutland” was meant ships 
built after the great naval battle of that name 
and incorporating the lessons which it taught. 
The great building programme of the United 
States, comprising ten battleships and six 
battle cruisers, and enough other types of 
ships to bring the entire aggregation up to 156, 
was the result of a bill passed in August, 1916. 
All these ships, upon many of which work was 
far advanced when the Washington Confer- 
ence was passed, were post-Jutland ships. 
This was the largest building programme any 
nation had under way when the new sanity 
descended upon the world last November. 
If any odium rests upon any nation for the 
largest “post-Jutland” navy, therefore, Am- 


erica, not Japan, must take the blame. 
II 


On page 655 of the Wor.Lp’s: Work for 
October, Professor Lewis Madison Terman, 
the’ author of ‘‘ Were We Born that Way ?”’ 
was credited, in error, to the University of 


California. He is, instead, a member of the 
faculty of Leland Stanford. 





BEWARE OF THE BLIND POOL 


Every month in this part of the magazine the Wor.Lv’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


T IS difficult to understand why people 
are tempted to send money to persons 
they know nothing about for use in so- 
called participating syndicates for opera- 
tions in the stock market. Yet this 

discretionary, or blind pool, scheme is being 
worked with success by pirates of the financial 
seas all the time. Within about a week, 
recently, the officers of one of these concerns 
were arrested by Post Office inspectors and 
four other similar houses closed their doors 
and went out of business. They operated 
offices in New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg, Washington, Wilmington, Roch- 
ester, Elmira, and Martinsburg, W. Va., and 
gent their literature broadcast through the 
mails. At the preliminary hearing given 
Dr. Leonard K. Hirshberg, the guiding spirit 
of Winthrop Smith & Company, the Govern- 
ment attorney said this one concern ‘was re- 
sponsible for at least $1,000,000 of its clients’ 
money. How much the others had taken 
from the public no one knows, but there is 
little chance of the owners getting any of it 
back again. 

The Better Business Bureau of New York 
City, which was instrumental in running down 
these pirates and forcing them to discontinue 
their operations, says that more than a half 
dozen such blind pools 


this concern came from an official in a 
New York surety company, from a man in 
Maryland, and from a woman reader in 
Washington. The answer to those of these 
inquirers who had sent money to Winthrop 
Smith & Company or were tempted to do so 
was in this vein: 

“The concern of Winthrop Smith & Com- 
pany seems to be engaged in speculative 
stock market operations with other people’s 
money. We have little regard or respect for 
houses that do this kind of business, and we 
have never heard of any of them that has 
been successful. If there were a successful 
system for making continuous profits in 
stock market speculation, and these people 
held the secret of it, they would be rich men 
and would not be bothering with the business 
of people who have $100 or so to put up. 
You are not ‘investing’ money with them, 
you are sending it to them to gamble with, 
and we fear you have little chance of ever 
getting it back. They could well afford to pay 
80 per cent. a year if by so doing they could get 
people to put in more money and they never 
had to pay back the original principal. We 
doubt if you will find that there is any way 
under your agreement with them that you 
can force them to pay back the money. It 





are still in operation 
in Baltimore and more 
than a dozen are be- 
lieved to be active in 
New York City. Of 
the five concerns that 
passed away, this 
magazine had re- 
ceived inquiries from 
its readers regarding 
four. The printed 
postal card which 
is reproduced at 
the right was sent 
in by a minister in 
New Jersey. Other 
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WOULD YOU ASSOCIATE YOURSELF with an ESTABLISHED FIRM 
enjoying superior Bank references with the possibility of YOUR MONEY EARNING 
between 2 to 10 PER CENT PER MONTH? 

WE have made money for others, we believe we can do the same for YOU.. 

Your money is invested in NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE securities only. 

Certain Pool members have received 90 per cent in 6 months. 

YOU can WITHDRAW ALL or PART of your ACCOUNT upon 30 DAYS 
written notice to us. A signed contract is forwarded to you to cover this. 

Your PROFIT CHECK and STATEMENT are sent EACH MONTH. 

You benefit by the faithful co-operation and sound judgment of experts. 

You can start with as little as $100. 

Let us acquaint you with our plan. 

Send back the attached card. 


WINTHROP SMITH & CO, 
Stocks, Bonds, Exchange 
Loew Building 


No obligation on your part. 
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might be ‘lost’ in the market and you 
would have no claim against them.”’ 

Replies similar to these ‘were sent to those 
inquiring regarding Maurice M. Wolff, the 
Fidelity Finance Company, the Community 
Finance Company. One reply to an inquiry 
regarding the Community Finance Company, 
which had its home office in New York, was 
as follows: “The Community Finance Com- 
pany is asking you to send money to them to 
speculate with in the stock market. We 
know little about them, but certainly would 
not recommend them. They are not even 
listed in the New York telephone directory. 
They talk about stock market speculating as 
if it was investing. It is not. We believe 
you would lose your money even though 
this concern does not lose it in the market. 
This is an old game that has been used by 
fakers time and again to get money from the 
public.”’ 

An inquiry regarding the Fidelity Finance 
Company with its head office in Philadelphia 
and other offices in Washington, Baltimore, 
and New York showed the method of appeal 
that all these organizations make to the 
public. 

“Can you tell me anything about this 
company?” wrote a woman from Baltimore. 
“T have read too many pieces of advice in 
the WorLp’s Work to be in any danger of 
being taken in by anything like that, myself, 
for they guarantee 9 per cent. or more a 
month, and the worst of it is that one of their 
investors can show checks for returns at that 
rate. Of course, | know that it’s a fake, but 
| -know no way to prove it, and there’s not a 
name in the entire booklet. A shrewd busi- 
ness man, in whose hands everything turns to 
gold, has been entirely captivated by it, and 
has invested heavily. And so they are trying 
to make a friend of mine—a widow whose 
means are extremely limited—promise to in- 


vest (?) at least $100 in it, and she hasn’t a 
cent to risk! I tried to show her that even 
if she should get something out of it, if would 
be at the expense of others perhaps as poor 
or poorer than she, and I’m sure that argu- 
ment had its weight. But I hope you can 
tell me something more definite. Am waiting 
anxiously to hear.”’ 

The literature of Maurice M. Wolff, with 
offices in four cities, was the most brazen. 
In a folder entitled “Immediate Profits by 
Trading in Active Listed Stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange,” he said, ‘“The returns 
on money I handle for my clients are real 
profits made in buying and selling the active 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change only, without trying to ‘guess,’ or 
without the enormous risks of ordinary trad- 
ing.” Then he quoted from a speech of 
President Cromwell of the New York Stock 
Exchange advising against speculation on the 
part of the man of small means and using 
these words: “It is against the interest of the 
public that the people with small and to 
them important amounts of money should 
speculate. The larger operator who in times 
of financial calamity can afford to undertake 
risks that may save collapse of markets is of 
great service.”” And Wolff had the effrontery 
to follow this quotation with the statement, 
“T come under the scope of a large operator, 
trading in large blocks of standard, active 
shares, through members of the New York 
Stock Exchange whose safety and standing are 
the same as 99 out of every 100 of our best 
banks.” As references he gave R. G. Dun & 
Co. and Bradstreet Co. And on the last page 
he gave in monthly detail what he claimed 
were the profits paid his clients each month 
for twenty-six months on every $100 de- 
posited with him. 

This is the appeal of the blind-pool operator 
to the public. Beware of it. 











TWO YEARS OF PRESIDENT HARDING 


How He Stands in the Estimation of Washington and of the Country at 


Large. 


His Conception of the Presidential Office as Tested by Time 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


Photographs copyrighted by Harris & Ewing 


RESIDENT HARDING, during 
the early days of this month, com- 
pletes two years since he first 
emerged upon the world in the réle 
of newly elected President of the 

United States. 

If Mr. Harding now were to take account 
of this mile-post, and take advantage of the 
present recess between two sessions of Con- 
gress, to retire to a mountain-top and survey 
the country and the world, consider his official 
relation to the one, and his unescapable rela- 
tion to the other; examine the record of his 
party and the work of the Republican major- 
ity in the Senate and House; take a glance at 
the Democratic party, and, in general, esti- 
mate the record of the past and the possibili- 
ties of the future—if Mr. Harding were to 
do this, he would arrive at a group of interest- 
ing reflections. 

One of the first things to arrest his at- 
tention would be the most recent of his impor- 
tant experiences: the experience he had at the 
close of the recent Congress, and the relation 
he saw himself have to that Congress and to 
his party. His last important act before Con- 
gress closed was to veto the soldiers’ bonus 
bill. Thirty-six hours after he had done so, 
he saw a determined effort made to override 
that veto—an effort made by the leader of 
his party in the House, Mr. Mondell; the 
leader of his party in the Senate, Mr. Lodge; 
the Republican whip of the Senate, Mr. 
Curtis, and practically every one of the minor 
leaders of his party in both Houses. He saw 
188 Republican members of Congress vote 
to override his veto; while only 35 Republi- 
cans voted to sustain him. In the Senate 
he saw 27 Republican Senators vote to rebuke 
him, and only 21 Republican Senators vote 
to sustain him. And finally, for his rescue 
in the greatest crisis he has had, for the fact 
that he was sustained by the narrow margin 
of four votes in the Senate (the House did 


not sustain him at all) he was indebted to 
one of the Republican Senators who is among 
the two or three most distant from formal 
leadership of the party, most unsusceptible 
to party discipline, and the least expected to 
practice party teamwork, namely, Senator 
Borah of Idaho. 

This episode—the almost successful over- 
riding of his veto by his own party—illus- 
trates the most serious of his problems. 
This occasion was merely the most extreme 
example of the outstanding characteristic of 
the party that is now running the United 
States. The party which has a majority 
of 157 in the House and of 24 in the Senate 
has no leadership capable of making that 
majority effective. In each of the chambers 
there are men who hold the office of leader, 
but that is as far as it goes. The members 
behind them pay them no loyalty except when 
they feel like it—and they in turn pay no 
loyalty to the President except when they 
feel like it. There is no leadership within 
Congress; nor is that leadership provided from 
the White House as it was during the presi- 
dencies of Wilson and of Roosevelt. 

The party managers, those who are in the 
high positions of the party, those who are 
leading Republicans without being Republi- 
can leaders, think and talk a good deal about 
this. The public thinks a good deal about it, 
Prominent Republicans from over the coun- 
try, and thoughtful men from other fields than 
politics, come to Washington to see if some- 
thing can be done about it. First they go 
to their friends in the Senate and House, and 
ask why it is, and what should be done about 
it. Their friends among the’individual Con- 
gressmen and Senators merely shrug their 
shoulders. They admit that lack of leadership 
exists. They admit it is bad for the country. 
They admit it is bad for the Republican party. 
They agree that something ought to be done 
about it. 
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THE PRESIDENT OUT FOR A -.STROLL ON PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 
Universally liked as a charming person, President Harding has nevertheless come in for a great deal of criticism because 


of his belief that the President should not dictate to the Congress. 


However, his action in calling the disarmament 


conference and his strong stand against the bonus were both widely commended, and have been the outstanding high 
lights of his administration 


But in the end, all the talking that is done 
by individual Senators about the lack of lead- 
- ership comes down to peevish complaining 
which puts the blame on the men who happen 
to be in the formal positions of leadership. 
But the fact is that as the Senate is run, men 
come to the high offices, not by virtue of per- 
sonal force, but through seniority. They 
come to the seats of power not because they 
are well adapted to them, but because they 
are older in service than anybody else. It 
is the ability to achieve the greatest political 
longevity that brings men to the places of 
power; and that particular form of ability 
is not necessarily associated with the personal 
force that gives natural capacity for leader- 
ship. 

Once in so often, some younger Senator of 
aggressive temperament has a fit of energy 
and says he is going to start something. He 
is going to do something about instituting 
a steering committee—hoping, since there is 
no individual leadership, to achieve leadership 
through a group; or he is going to start a 


movement to abolish the seniority rule which 
brings the septuagenarians into all those Sen- 
ate offices that call for hard work and energy. 

You listen to all that, and you goaway. A 
few weeks later you come back. And you 
learn that nothing has happened. The re- 
former who had a spurt of energy went up 
against that ancient stronghold of the ene- 
mies of all reform, the fortress of inertia. 
He was tired out and he quit. 

No, there is practically no possibility of 
leadership developing within the Senate as 
it now stands. Leadership is chiefly a matter 
of personality, and within the membership 
of the Senate as it stands to-day, there are no 
outstanding personalities of this kind. Among 
the group of senators brought in by this No- 
vember election, there may be two or three 
who have the dynamic quality of mind, and 
the physical capacity for endurance, and who, 
having these qualities, may in time develop 
leadership. That, however, is for the future. 

At this point, some reader, having in mind 
what has already been said about Senator 
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Borah, may inquire: Why does not Borah 
provide the Republican Senators with leader- 
ship, or why don’t the Republican Senators 
take Borah as their leader? As tothat, Borah 
would be ready enough to furnish the leader- 
ship. But it would be a unique kind of lead- 
ership. If a committee of Republican Sena- 
tors should come to Borah and say, “We are 
in a hole and we want you to lead us,” Borah 
would probably smile and reply, “Certainly. 
Fine. Just fall in and follow.” And that 
is the only kind of leadership Borah would 
or could give. The phrase, “the ablest man 
in the Senate,” is heard about Borah daily. 
Many of his fellow senators say it freely. 
One of the speeches Borah made about the 
bonus, a speech which went deep into the 
history of governments and why they fall, was 
described by other Senators as equal to Daniel 
Webster at his best. Because of his intellec- 
tual strength and personal force, Borah is, 
in one sense, a leader. He is a leader of 
thought. His penetrating analysis of new 
public questions is clarifying far beyond that 
of any other man in the Senate. In this sense, 


Borah is a leader and as such has probably 
a larger following among the public distant 
from Washington than any other individual 


in public life. 

But responsible party leadership is a differ- 
ent thing from this. A 
party leader who must 
lay out his party’s pro- 
gramme, as a whole, and 
push it through success- 
fully, has a different sort 
of job. It is his business 
to assemble a majority 
and keep it intact from 
day to day as each detail 
of the whole programme 
comes up. Todo that in- 
volves compromise. You 
must make a concession 
on one point to keep 
your following for the 
next point. And that is 
what Borah will never 
do. Compromise is not 
in his temperament. 
Borah believes in the 
principle of protection, 
but he voted against the 
new tariff bill. He voted 
against it because some 


Vice President of the United States. 

elected mayor of that city in 1910 after having been in local politics for ten years. 

Later he was state senator, lieutenant governor, and in 1919 was elected governor. 
His firm stand for discipline in the Boston police strike is famous 


details of. it were not consistent with his 
theory of what is proper protection. Borah 
would’ not, because of conviction, and could 
not, because of temperament, play the réle of 
an Aldrich, who used to make a tariff bill by 
finding out what each little group wanted, 
and satisfying enough of these groups to 
make a majority. Borah is essentially a free 
lance. He goes his own gait. To make the 
compromises involved in any kind of team- 
work would be inconsistent with the position 
he has before the public. For him to attempt 
it would be a waste. It would unsettle the 
public confidence which expects a different 
sort of thing from Borah. It is quite true 
that if the Republicans in the Senate were 
willing to take Borah as he is, and were will- 
ing to follow him faithfully from point to 
point, they would provide the country with 
such a Senate leadership and such a series of 
acts of high policy, as we have rarely seen. 
But there is hardly the faintest possibility of 
that coming about. 

When the visitors from distant parts of the 
country who have this matter on their minds 
find there is no hope of leadership within the 
Senate, they then sometimes go and talk to 
Mr. Harding. They venture to tell him that 
he ought to take command of his party and 
of his party majority in Congress. 


CALVIN COOLIDGE 
A lawyer of Northampton, Mass., who was 
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CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 


Secretary of State. Secretary Hughes is a native of New. 
York. He was twice elected as governor of New York, 
but resigned before the end of his second term to become 
an associate justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. He was nominated for the Presidency by the 
Republicans in 1916 and resigned from the Supreme 
Court; but was defeated by Woodrow Wilson. From 
then until his appointment as Secretary of State he prac- 
tised law in New York 


To all this Harding listens with his charac- 
teristic patience and tolerance; but the thing 
they ask, Harding will never do. It is con- 
trary to his temperament, and it is contrary 
to his conception of the office. He didn’t 
like that sort of thing when he saw Roosevelt 
do it, and he didn’t like it when he saw Wilson 
doit. It must be remembered that Harding’s 
six years in the Senate coincided with the 
last six years of Wilson’s régime in the White 
House; and included that war-time period 
when Congress voluntarily made a surrender 
of its prerogative to the executive end of the 
Government, to an extent beyond anything 
that had ever happened before. Harding, 
with his fellow Republican Senators, shared in 
the surrender as a war-time emergency. But 


the experiences they had, the sight of the war- 


time autocracy that Wilson led, gave them 








a strong distaste for the system in practice, 
and caused them to determine that the bring- 
ing back of prerogative from the White House 
to the Capitol should be the earliest step to 
be taken so soon as the Republicans should 
get control of the Government. At that time. 
in the minds of many of the Republican Sena- 
tors, the expectation went so far as to de- 
termine that the Senate should take back 
from the White House, not only what it had 
yielded, but a little more. The expectation 
was that the Government should be managed, 
not from the White House, but from the 
Senate. (Especially within the field of for- 
eign relations was it determined that there 
should be less exclusiveness of control by the 
White House, and that the Senate should have 
a larger share in it.) 

It was in this mood of the Senate, a mood 
shared at the time by Harding himself, that 
Harding was chosen as the candidate of the 
Republicans for President. The expectation 
on the part of the Republicans in the Senate 
that Harding, as one of themselves, would, 








JAMES JOHN DAVIS 
Secretary of Labor. Secretary Davis was born in Wales 
and came to America in 1881 at the age of eight. He 
entered politics in Elwood, Indiana, in 1808 as city clerk 
































when in the White House, defer to the Senate, 
was one of the factors which led to his selec- 
tion as the Republican candidate. Harding 
is the first man in our history who has stepped 
directly from the Senate to the White House. 
Because of this, and of the other circum- 
stances, there was confident anticipation that 
Harding in the White House would be merely 
a long arm of the Senate, extended over the 
mile-and-a-half that separates the Capitol 
from the White House. His fellow Republican 
Senators hoped that Harding in the White 
House would be merely a promoted Senator. 
When Harding’s opponent in the Presidential 
campaign said that Harding, if elected, would 
be ‘“‘the creature of a Senatorial oligarchy,” 
he uttered what was for him merely a cam- 
paign epithet, but what was for many of the 
Republican Senators, although they would 
not have expressed it in those words, a con- 
fident expectation. But that anticipation 
Harding shattered promptly. At the very 


* beginning of his term he made it clear that 


he would be the President, and the Senate 





HENRY CANTWELL WALLACE 
Secretary of Agriculture. Secretary Wallace is a Des 
Moines publisher of farm papers who has been active in 
farm betterment work for thirty years 
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HUBERT WORK 


Who succeeded Will Hays as Postmaster General. 
Secretary Work is a Colorado physician who has been in 
Colorado Republican politics for years 


would be the Senate. For nearly two years 
now, no one has heard the phrase “creature 
of the Senatorial oligarchy.”’ 

But if Harding was determined that he 
should be the President, he was equally de- 
termined that the Senate should be the 
Senate. If he was determined that he would 
yield no deference to the Senate beyond the 
constitutional requirements, he was equally 
determined that he would ask the Senate to 
yield no deference to him. 

That is where it has stood since Harding 
has been President; that is where it stands 
now, and that is where it will stand until the 
end of Harding’s time. He will never “crack 
the whip” over the Senate. He will never 
attempt the sort of dominating leadership 
that was given to the country by Wilson and 
Roosevelt. He would not do it if he could. 
Not only is it contrary to his conception of 
the office, but it is contrary to his tempera- 
ment. He has plenty of the kind of strength 
which successfully, and easily, and without 
any turmoil or evidence of friction, resists 
domination by others. But he has none, and 
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HERBERT CLARK HOOVER 


Secretary of Commerce, whose 
popular reputation rests largely 
on the admirable work he did as 
head of the Commission for the 
Relief of Belgium. In 1920 he 
was widely talked of as a presi- 
dential possibility, but in the 
Republican Convention got 
little support from the profes- 
sional politicians 


would dislike to have 
any, of the kind of 
strength that reaches out 
and tries to dominate 
others. As one of Hard- 
ing’s friends once ex- 
pressed it, “he so hates 
to be driven himself that 
he will never try to drive 
others.” 

That is how things 
stand. It isan unhappy 
condition, though there 
is nobody to blame for 
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it. It will go on for the next two 
years, and necessarily it will be un- 
fortunate. It makes for paralysis of 
government; but there is no way in 
sight to cure it. 

It is well-known that during the 
middle of the summer just passed, 
President Harding suffered a slump in 
the popular appraisement of his quali- 
ties. He had reached the peak of the 
public approval of him about a year 
ago, about the time he called the 
Conference for the Limitation of 
Armament. This popular approval 
continued at high peak throughout the 
length of the Conference, and re- 
mained with him up to about May or 
June. At that time, it was commonly 
said by observers of political opinion 
throughout the country that, while the 
people thought little of Congress and 
the Senate, they thought highly of 








stration of the executive branch of the 
Government. About midsummer, 
however, it was noticeable that this 
general approval began to recede from 
the heartiness that had characterized 
it before. 

Because this recession of popular 














HARDING AND ANDREW WILLIAM MELLON 


Secretary of the Treasury Mellon is a banker from Pittsburgh, Pa. His ex- 
perience and honesty of purpose have been called upon often since his appointment 
to the Cabinet, but in no situation has he shown to better advantage than in his 


opposition to the bonus 


Harding, his Cabinet, and his Admin-° 



































approval happened to coincide in 
time with the two strikes, it was 
commonly assumed that Harding’s 
management of them was the cause 
of the falling off in popular en- 
dorsement of him. Certainly, the 
two things were associated. Prob- 
ably it was the conduct of the 
strikes that gave rise to most of the 
criticism. There was, however, an 
additional cause which, even more 
than the strikes, marked the be- 
ginning of a downward curve in the 
public approval of the President. 
This incident was the exposure 
made, under circumstances unusu- 
ally sensational, of the sale of liquor 
on the passenger ships owned by 
the Government. It may very well 
be that the President never knew 
liquor was being sold on the ships; 
but even assuming that, his failure 
to put a prompt stop to the practice 
so soon as the exposure came, caused 
a sense of disappointment. 

However the various causes of 
that summer slump in President 
Harding’s popularity may be ap- 
praised, the results are not of great 
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HARRY MICAJAH DAUGHERTY 


Attorney General of the United States. This member of the Cabinet has drawn 
to himself more criticism than any of the others. 
elevation to the Cabinet was that of state representative for two terms in Ohio, 
from 1890 to 1894 


His only public office before his 



































EDWIN DENBY 
Secretary of the Navy, with 
the Assistant Secretary, 
Theodore Roosevelt. Secre- 
tary Denby is a native of 
Indiana. He served asa gun- 
ner’s mate in the Spanish- 
American War and as a pri- 
vate in the Marine Corps in 
the World War. He was a 
Member of Congress from 

1905 to 1911 


importance. In any 
event, a large portion, 
at least, of what was 
lost was recovered by 
the veto of the soldiers’ 
bonus bill. Just the 
same kind of persons 
who had been made 
critical by what they 
believed to be vacilla- 
tion in the President’s 
conduct of the strikes, 
were appeased by what 
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JOHN WINGATE WEEKS 


Secretary of War, with Secretary Fall. The Secretary of 

War is a graduate of the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

He was a member of Congress from 1905 to 1913 and was 
Senator from Massachusetts from 1913 to 1919 


seemed to them—and undoubtedly was— 
firmness and courage in the veto of the 
bonus bill. 

But underlying these temporary fluctua- 
tions of popular feeling, there is always bound 
to be a sense of disappointment about Hard- 
ing, a feeling on the part of the public of 
expectations unfulfilled. The reason is that 
the public expects leadership in the White 
House, and it is not a part of Harding’s tem- 
perament, or of his programme, to provide 
that leadership. The White House provided 
leadership during Roosevelt’s time, and the 
public liked it. The White House provided 


leadership during a considerable portion of 
Wilson’s two administrations, and the public 
liked that too, up to the time when Wilson 
fell into disfavor with some of the public, 


for another reason. The experience 
of half a generation of leadership from 
the White House has led the public 
to look for it permanently. We are 
in a period of flux and chaos, and the 
people, puzzled and baffled, look for 
leadership to point the way out. It 
is a period when, as to many mat- 
ters, there is more than one course 
that would do; but the public needs 
someone to say what the course shall 
be, and to lead off with it. 

After all that can be said is said 
in exculpation of Harding, the pub- 
lic will continue to feel that it 
is precisely men in Harding’s po- 
sition who are expected to formulate 
policies. 























ALBERT BACON FALL 


Who, in ‘““Who’s Who”’ refers to himself as ‘Senator, 
Secretary of the Interior.” Secretary Fall is another 
link between the Senate and the President. He was in 
the Senate from 1912 until 1921. As Secretary, he has 
advocated a relaxing of conservation policies with respect 
to the National Forests, and the transfer of the Forest 
Service to the Department of the Interior, but public 
sentiment has successfully opposed the change 


























Science Remaking the World 


A Series of Articles Designed to Show by Examples how a Single 
Scientific Discovery May Influence Politics, Finance, Industry, 
Social Customs, Personal Habits, Standards of Living, Moral 
Ideals, the Drift of Population, and the Balance of Power 


By EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


I. WONDER-WORKING GASOLENE 


These articles of mine are an attempt to break into a new field and to call attention to the 
sociological effects of modern inventions. I have selected five familiar things that in some way 
influence our daily lives: gasolene, coal-tar products, refrigeration, photography, and sugar. 
All these are modern innovations and have produced effects upon the world which come within 
the observation of every one of us, though they are so familiar that they mostly pass unnoticed. 
A hundred other similar discoveries could be picked out that would serve as well to illustrate the 
way applied science revolutionizes the world. 

It 1s an old saying in political history that “revolutions never go backward.’ Perhaps 
they never do, but sometimes it seems that they don’t go forward either. They just go ’round 
and ’round. The political revolution 1s too much like the automobile motor when the gear is dis- 
engaged. It makes a lot of noise and some explosions and throws out a lot of hot air, but it does 
not move the car of progress ahead. Often will human affairs be transformed by scientific ideas 
without attracting attention because they work through the silent operations of the brain. A new 
conception of the universe is suggested by some physicist, chemist, or mathemaiician. It is 
laughed at by many and comprehended by few and soon sinks into the mass of accumulated 
knowledge where it works as an unconscious ferment. In the course of a generation or two, 
perhaps, the world wakes up to the fact that its mind has been changed without knowing it by the 
unconscious activity of this idea. 

The birth of a new nation is signalized by a new splotch of color on the map. Sometimes 
this amounts to little but a different color on the map. But the introduction of a new crop, say 
the sugar beet, or of a new machine, say the cotton: gin, may-bring into existence a larger popula- 
tion than Serbia or Belgium, over which the world went to war. 

The war struck terror to the world by the thunder of coal-tar explosives. But, at the same 
time, the elusive little flu germ, in its travels around the globe, killed ten times more people than 
perished on the battlefields of Europe. There has been a good deal of talk about a teague of 
nations that should put an end to war, but if medical research should discover a way of thwarting 
the influenza microbe it would save many more lives than a peace pact. 

The extension of democracy which the politician promises is being widely accomplished by 
the scientists who, by placing the exclusive luxuries of former ages within the lives of all, raises 
the humblest to a higher plane. The democracy of science is a leveling-up process while the 
democracy of the communist is a leveling-down process —E. E. S. 


HE work of the world is done by energy comes directly or indirectly from the 
sun power. Whether it be accom- solar reservoir. ‘Give us this day our daily 
plished by the muscular labor of bread” is the same as saying “give us this 
horses or human beings, by the day our daily sunshine.” But the sun does 
whirling of windmills or water not shine every day and it cannot shine on 
wheels, by the burning of wood, coal, or oil, all sides df the earth at once and it favors 
or by the swift and silent electric current, the different zones at different times of the year. 
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So man, in order to avoid the darkness of — 


night and the cold of winter, invented a way _ 


of using the sunshine of the past for present 
needs. According to the Greeks, fire was a 
gift of that foresighted Titan Prometheus, who 
stole fire from heaven and brought it down 
to man in a hollow reed. For this crime he 
was chained to the Caucasus and from his 
torn liver flowed a stream of black petroleum. 
The Greek mythologists differ as to whether 
Prometheus was ever released from his chains 
or not, and we cannot count Shelley as an 
authority, but the streams of petroleum have 
continued to flow in the Caucasus to this day. 
The Zoroastrians came there to worship the 
Fountain of Everlasting Fire, rightly regard- 
ing it as somehow a gift from the sun, though 
they could not tell, any more than can the 
modern geologists, just how the energy of the 
solar rays came to be embodied in the blazing 
oil. Marco Polo, who passed through Baku 
on his way to Far Cathay, says that a hundred 
ships might be filled at a time from the lake of 
oil and he notes, quite correctly, that it is not 
good to eat but good to burn and to cure the 
sore backs of camels. 

Today this same Caucasian oil, which was 
to the Persians the object of adoration and to 
the Greeks the subject of a grotesque legend, 
is to the modern world a source of power and 
the desire of all nations. It is the only 
liquid asset of the Bolsheviki, and their efforts 
to bargain it off to the highest bidder broke up 
the Genoa Conference and held up The Hague. 
From 1898 to 1901 a ten-mile square of the 
Baku district supplied nearly half the world’s 
output of oil and it is still the greatest source 
of the Old World. 


FIRST USES OF AMERICAN OIL 


UT the United States has been favored 
above all other nations in the endowment 

of oil, and it was here that it first became an 
important factor in civilization. It was from 
the earliest time used in Pennsylvania, as 
Marco Polo saw it used five hundred years 
before in the Caucasus, to cure the sore backs 
of beasts of burden. The Indians spread 
their blankets on the creeks that carried a 
film of oil and wrung them out. The product 
was sold as “Seneca Oil” for man and beast 
at $2 a gallon. A little more than a century 


ago a well was being drilled for brine in Ken- 
tucky when there burst out instead of salt 
water a stream of black oil that literally set 
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the river on fire. The Kentuckians ascribed 
it to a different supernatural source from the 
Zoroastrians and called it “The Devil’s Tar.”’ 
Nowadays values are reversed and the drill- 
er who strikes brine instead of oil is disap- 
pointed. 

In 1859 Drake of Titusville, Pennsylvania, 
put down a well and sold “ Rock Oil” at the 
rate of thirty barrels a day. The value of 
the new fuel was now beginning to be per- 
ceived and after the Civil War the great oil 
boom set in. Millions were gained and lost on 
paper, while petroleum and its products found 
their varied uses. The great fortunes that are 
peculiar to our time had their origin in petro- 
leum and it would be impossible to overesti- 
mate their influence in all fields of modern life. 

Why petroleum is an unprecedented wealth 
producer and how it can be so readily monop- 
olized by individuals or governments can - 
easily be seen by reference to its geology and 
chemistry. In the first place petroleum 
comes in pockets and is therefore readily 
pocketable. It forms pools under pressure, 
pushed up from below by water and held down 
above by a dome of impervious rock. The 
first man who drills through the rock gets the 
oil, not only the oil under his own claim, but 
much of what seeps in from his neighbors 


ciaims. Hence the race to get down the first 
well. But great haste means great waste. 


It is estimated thet half the oil is lost through 
lack of system in drilling. Much of it runs 
off or is burned up before the well is brought 
under control. More of it is left in the ground 
through the competitive drilling. At the 
other end of the process, the consumption, at 
least half of the product is wasted, either 
through the burning the oil to make steam 
when it might be used in internal combustion 
engines, or by the careless use of the gasolene 
in automobiles. On the other hand the inter- 
mediate part of the process, the refining and 
transporting, being under unified management 
and chemical control, is carried on with com- 
parative efficiency and economy. Yet we 
hear little complaint over the irreparable loss 
of some three fourths of the world’s supply in 
the drilling and the using, while there is fu- 
rious and incessant denunication of those who 
carry on the distribution and distillation be- 
cause they have made so much money out of 
it. We do not seem to care how much wealth 
is wasted but we feel dreadfully if somebody 
gets more than we do. 
































Mineral oil, therefore, 
lends itself naturally to 
monopoly because it is 
found in but few places 
in the world and is there 
concentrated in small 
space; it is also irre- 
placeable and indispen- 
sable. But why has 
petroleum such a close 
connection with wealth? 
Here the chemist can 
give the answer. 
Wealth is produced by 
the expenditure of 
energy—human, ani- 
mal, orinanimate. The 
unprecedented accumu- 
lation of wealth within 
the last hundred and 
fifty years is due to 
the utilization of exter- 
nal inanimate energy, 
chiefly the heat of com- 
bustion of fossil fuel in 
the steam and gasolene 
engine. In America the 
greatest use has been 
made of such sources 
and therefore this 
country is the richest 
in the world. If meas- 
ured in the ancient 
way in terms of man- 
power, we would each of 
us on the average have 
a train of twenty able- 
bodied slaves waiting on us, day and night. 

Now this increment of energy, that has 
given to all of us comforts and conveniences 
beyond the power of potentates in former 
times, comes mostly from two simple and 
similar chemical reactions, the union of hy- 
drogen and of carbon with oxygen, or, in 
common language, burning. Now the first 
reaction, the uniting of hydrogen with the 
oxygen to form water, gives more heat than 
any other combination of elements. Hydro- 
gen would, therefore, be the best possible 
fuel but for two reasons. In the first place it 
is too expensive. It is not found free in 
nature, except in natural gas, and this is rare 
and running out. To get the hydrogen out 
of water would require as much expenditure 
of energy as we should get out of it by burning 
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stole fire from heaven and brought it down to man in a hollow reed. 
he was chained to the Caucasus and from his torn liver flowed a stream of black 





































‘‘PROMETHEUS BOUND” 
According to the Greeks, fire was a gift of that foresighted Titan Prometheus, who 


For this crime 


petroleum 


it back again to water. Secondly, hydrogen 
is a gas and therefore not convenient to carry 
around. It would not be handy to have a big 
gas bag hitched to your car like a captive 
balloon. It is true, hydrogen can be liquefied, 
but it does not stay so, and it is then exceed- 
ingly cold. 

Carbon is tolerably abundant in many 
countries in the form of coal. But carbon 
has less than one fourth the heating power 
per pound that hydrogen has. Carbon, being 
a solid, is handier to use than a gas like hydro- 
gen, but not so handy as a liquid would be. A 
solid has to be shoveled. A _ liquid will 
flow. Coal has to be mined and hoisted up 
from the ground. Petroleum is so anxious 
to get out that it will blow off the rigging 
when its rock prison is tapped. 
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What, then, would be the ideal fuel if we 
could have just what we wanted? It would 
be composed only of hydrogen and carbon. 
It should give on complete combustion only 
water and carbonic dioxide, innocuous final 
products, already in the air. It should con- 
tain no ash; leave no solid residue to foul the 
cylinder. It would contain just as much 
hydrogen and as little carbon as possible. It 
would be a liquid at ordinary temperatures 
but be easily converted to a gas for com- 
bustion. It must not rot on keeping or 
freeze on cooling. It should not contain 
water because that reduces the heating power. 
Preferably it should look nice and clear like 
water and not stain things. It must not 
have a disgusting odor, like carbon disulfide, 
though we will not insist upon absolute odor- 
lessness or a pleasant perfume. 

Now all these requirements are found in 
gasolene and in that only. The compounds 
of carbon and hydrogen are constructed like 
achain. Each link is composed of one carbon 
atom connected with two hydrogen atoms. 
The simplest possible of these compounds is 
methane, CH4, but that is a gas. So is the 
next, but when we get along to the fifth and 
sixth members of the methane series we get 
to liquids of the gasolene group. 


JUST WHAT IS GASOLENEP 


ASOLENE is not a single and uniform 
substance. You who use it know that it 
varies in quality, especially in volatility. It is 
simply the lightest part of petroleum, the part 
that comes over at the lowest temperature 
when the distillation of petroleum begins. 
Next comes kerosene, and then the heavy 
lubricating oils, and later vaseline and par- 
affin, while asphalt is left behind in the still. 
Formerly, when there was no demand for 
gasolene so much of it was run into the next 
fraction, the kerosene, as this would stand 
without blowing up in the lamps. Each 
state had to have an oil inspector whose duty 
it was to see that no kerosene was sold that 
had an ignition point below the safety point 
of the lamp. Now there is no difficulty on 
that score because the temptation is all the 
other way, to run the heavier kerosene frac- 
tions into the gasolene until it becomes too 
heavy to burn and the motor knocks. In the 
early days the gasolene, being injurious to the 
illuminating oil and not being much wanted 
anywhere, was allowed to run from the re- 
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fineries into the streams where it sometimes 
took fire. But when the introduction of the 
automobile created a demand for gasolene, 
the refiners awoke to the fact that they had 
been wasting one of the most valuable parts 
of the petroleum. Then they began to save 
and sell their lighter distillates which under 
ordinary conditions amounted to about 11 
per cent. of the crude oil. 

But with the multiplication of motors 
this did not suffice. It became necessary to 
break up the heavy oils into light oils which 
meant breaking up the big molecules into 
little molecules. Nobody knows exactly how 
petroleum was formed in the first place, nor 
even what it was made out of. But pre- 
sumably it was made from masses of vege- 
table matter subjected to heat and pressure. 
If, then, we could reproduce those conditions 
we could shatter this sorry scheme of things 
and remold it nearer to the heart’s desire. 

This was accomplished by W. W. Burton, 
president of the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, who worked out a scheme of dis- 
tillation under pressure which cracked up the 
heavy oils into lighter fractions. To-day 
the Standard Oil Company of Indiana has 800 
pressure stills which can produce 2,000 000 
gallons of gasolene a day. This makes pos- 
sible the running of 2,000,000 more motor 
cars. In recognition of this achievement the 
American Chemical Society bestowed upon 
Mr. Burton the medal that bears the name of 
Perkin, the discoverer of the first coal-tar dye. 
The profits of this process are so great and 
the demand for gasolene so large that stock 
in the Standard of Indiana rose from 
$1,000,000 in 1911 to $385,276,806 in 1921. 
Crude oil is now made to give on the average 
28.5 per cent. of gasolene, and this amounts 
to 54.4 per cent. of the value of its product. 

Another new source of motor fuel is the 
saving of the gasolene vapors that are con- 
tained in natural gas. These used to be lost 
but are now condensed by cooling and pro- 
vide about 8 per cent. of our present supply. 

What the invention of the steam engine did 
to the world we can read about in any modern 
history. What the invention of the gasolene 
engine has done we can see for ourselves if we 
only look about us. The signing of the 
Declaration of Independence in 1776, which 
we yearly celebrate by going on a picnic, was 
a much less important event in the history 
of the world, even in_our own history, than 
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the contemporary dis- 
covery of the possibili- 
ties of steam power. 
Watt has had more in- 
fluence over the current 
of human affairs than 
Washington. 

The Age of Steam 
lasted a hundred years. 
In 1876, when we were 
celebrating our Centen- 
nial at Philadelphia, the 
rival and superior of the 
steam engine was born. 
Dr. Otto of Cologne in 
that year made the first 
practicable engine run 
by the explosion of a 
mixture of gas and air 
instead of by the expan- 
sive force of steam. The 
steam engine was not 
thereby put out of busi- 
ness. It will continue in 
the service of mankind so 
long as the coal holds out 
and perhaps longer. But 
the internal combustion 
engine is more powerful 
and compact, simpler and 
more economical, and it 
has already, within the 
observation of all of us, 
gone farther and come 
into our lives more inti- 
mately than the steam 
engine ever did. The 
agile auto climbs moun- 
tain trails where the rail- 
road cannot go, and 
reaches communities that 
have never been awakened by the whistle of 
a locomotive. It has made engineers out of 
our boys and girls. No schools could teach 
mechanics as widely and practically as the 
auto has. Gasolene has given to man the 
wings he has always longed for but which he 
had despaired of getting until he got to heaven. 
It has enabled men to go down to the sea in 
ships on their more or less lawful occasions. 
It has multiplied the magnitude of man by 
giving him the power to contract all four of 
the dimensions within which his activities are 
confined, the three dimensions of space and 
the fourth dimension of time. 








On Oil Creek in Pennsylvania. 
high hat, began work on this well May 20, 1859, and on August 27 of the same year 
struck oil at a depth of 693 feet. 














© Brown Bros. 
THE FIRST OIL WELL IN THE UNITED STATES 


Col. E. L. Drake, shown in the picture with the 
The well produced thirty barrels a day for a year 


What is there about the gas engine that 
gives it this manifold power and adaptability? 
Wherein does it differ from the old steam 
enginer It is not merely in using a different 
kind of fuel, as some seem still to suppose. 
It is a different kind of motive power. In 
their fundamental principles the two are 


alike. What, to begin with, does man want 
of an engine? He wants it usually to turn a 
wheel. And right here man shows his superi- 


ority to all other animate beings, for none of 
them makes use of a wheel. Man has no 
wheels in his body, whatever he may have in 
his head. If he wants, say, to turn a grind- 









stone he must do it by a to-and-fro motion of 
his arm. But in the course of many thousand 
years man got tired of this and then it oc- 
curred to him to shift the work from his 
muscles to the molecules. Man is naturally 
a shifter; therein lies the secret of his progress. 
Where could man find a multitude of mole- 
cules which would be so manageable that he 
could make them work for him for nothing? 
He found them where Lenin and Trotzky 
found their docile Bolsheviki, in a state of 
anarchy. In any gas the molecules have 
lost all sense of solidarity and reached a state 
of complete freedom and independence such 
as man fortunately has never been able to 
attain. It is self-determination carried to 
the limit, for in any gas each molecule is at 
liberty to do what it likes without regard to 
what any other molecule may do. Every 
molecule therefore goes straight ahead in its 
own way until it runs up against some other 
molecule or a wall, then it gives the obstacle 
a kick and goes off in some other direction. 
The kick is light since the molecule is small, 
but if all the kicks could be combined and 
turned in one direction they would amount 
to something and could be used for some- 
thing. Force directed by intelligence pro- 
duces progress. As soon as man acquired the 
necessary intelligence he utilized the aimless 
force of the molecules, knocking against the 
prison walls of the containing vessel, as a 
motive power for his own purposes. This 
was accomplished by the simple expedient of 
making one of the partitions movable. If a 
crowd of molecules are imprisoned in a steel 
cylinder they bump incessantly against all 
the sides equally as though trying to get out. 
If, now, one of the ends is a piston head, 
slipping easily in the cylinder, this gets shoved 
out by the constant pounding until finally the 
exhausted molecules make their escape into 
the open air. 


WHAT HAPPENS IN AN ENGINE? 


F the molecules are crowded into a prison 
half the size by shoving in the piston parti- 
tion, they naturally knock against it twice as 
often. This observation is so obvious that you 
will probably not appreciate it properly until 
you know that it is called “Boyle’s Law.” 
Then again if you shove in the piston head 
suddenly and crowd the molecules into 
smaller space they naturally get hot about it 
and do more knocking than ever. The hotter 
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they get the harder they pound against the 
prison walls. This also is so easy to see that 
you will not get credit for it even from your- 
self, unless you dignify it by calling it the 
“Law of Gay-Lussac”’ and express it in such 
words as “The pressure of a gas at constant 
volume is proportional to the absolute temper- 
ature.” 

Having now in mind the two laws that all 
anarchic molecules obey we can see how we 
can get thé most work out of a given number 
of them. Obviously this will be, first, to 
confine them in the smallest space and force 
them to fight their way out to the largest 
possible space. Secondly, to get them first 
as hot as possible and then let them cool off 
as much as possible by exhaustion. Or, in 
other words, the efficiency of an engine de- 
pends upon getting the longest possible range 
of pressure and temperature between the 
beginning and the end. The automobile is 
run by two horses, heat and cold. The 
higher the heat, the lower the cold, the greater 
the power. 

We can use any gas we like for our engine 
for all gases behave about the same. Natu- 
rally steam was the first gas used in the 
cylinder. But steam has to be made sep- 
arately in a boiler and then conducted into 
the cylinder. And a boiler is a bulky thing 
and occasionally blows up. To heat the 
boiler there must be a furnace and to the fur- 
nace there must be attached a tall chimney 
to create a draft. A pile of coal must be at 
hand and a stoker to shovel it in. If the 
engine is large and complicated there must 
be an engineer duly licensed and a member 
of the union. There is inevitably tre- 
mendous waste of potential energy, for the 
steam has at best a small fall of temperature 
while it is doing its work in the cylinder. It 
is not nearly so hot as the furnace gases*which 
are lost up the chimney. 

Now, if in some way we could combine the 
furnace and the boiler and burn the fuel in the 
cylinder itself, right where we want to do the 
work, we could take advantage of the high 
temperature to get high pressure and simplify 
the apparatus. This is just what is done in 
the gasolene engine. The cylinder is made 
the furnace. Fill it up by a jerk of the 
piston rod, with air mingled with a little 
vaporized gasolene, set it afire with an electric 
spark. The carbon and the hydrogen of the 
gasolene unite with the oxygen of the air, 
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forming carbon dioxide and steam. The heat 
of combustion raises both these gases to a 
high temperature and therefore to a high 
pressure and the piston is pushed out and 
turns the wheel, and there we are. We have 
done away with the big boiler, the tall 
smokestack, the fiery furnace, the pile of coal, 
the skilled engineer, and the hairy ape. We 
can have a range of temperature two or three 
times as great in the gas engine as in the 
steam engine and so get two or three times 
the efficiency. That is, more than twice the 
percentage of the total energy in the fuel may 
be got out in the form of usable energy by 
the gasolene engine, besides it advantages in 
compactness, cleanliness, and convenience. 
No wonder, then, that it has transformed the 
conditions of modern life. 

The steam engine and the gas engine passed 
from peaceful competition to armed conflict 
in 1914 and the newer motive power won the 
war. Senator Berenger of France said that 
the Germans expected to win because they 
had the advantage over France in coal. But 
the Allies won with the aid of oil. “It was a 
victory of the automobile over the railroad.” 
This is confirmed by Lord Curzon who said, 
“The Allied cause was floated to victory on 
a wave of oil.” 

In 1896 there were only four gasolene cars 
in the United States. To-day there are 
10,000,000. Of these four pioneer automo- 
biles, one was built by Henry Ford of Detroit, 
one by C. E. Duryea of Pennsylvania, one by 
Elwood Haynes of Kokomo, Indiana, and 
one by Benz of Germany. 


THE GREATEST INVENTIONS 


ACAULAY says, “Of all inventions, the 
alphabet and printing press alone ex- 
cepted, those that have shortened distance 
have done the most for humanity.” Then gas- 
olene, which has given man a higher speed than 
he ever attained before, must rank among 
the most beneficial of human inventions. It 
has enabled man to travel in one hour 110 
miles in an automobile and 220 miles in an 
airplane, and to rise to a height of 41,000 
feet in the air, 12,000 feet higher than Mount 
Everest, which British explorers have been 
trying vainly to ascend. 

But such records, though they may gratify 
man’s ambition, do not benefit his life. The 
real advantages of rapid transit are that it 
gives him greater power to overcome the 


limitations of nature and lengthens his life 
as measured by his activities. For practical 
purposes distances are measured by the 
watch, not by the map. “Twenty minutes 
from Times Square” means something defi- 
nite, if true. “Ten miles from Times 
Square” means nothing, for it varies widely 
according to direction. 

The dimensions of cities, counties, states, 
and nations depend upon the rapidity of 
communication. The faster our vehicles 
the larger may be our political divisions. 
The smallest territorial unit of our country 
used to be the school district, which was 
measured by the length of the legs of the 
littlest children. This virtually ceases to 
have significance when the school bus can 
collect the children from a county. The 
radius of a metropolitan area is determined by 
the average time taken out of the day in 
coming in to shop or office and going home 
again. The extent of territory reached by a 
newspaper or a store depends on the delay 
in delivery. Cutting the time in half means 
multiplying the tributory territory by four 
for the area increases as the square of the 
radius. One may almost say that the area 
increases as the cube since we have by sky- 


scrapers invaded the third dimension and are 
building cubical habitations. 

Any new scheme of speedier intercommuni- 
cation tends to expand the boundaries of 


political divisions. But it does more than 
that. It weakens the boundaries them- 
selves. Statesmen may cut up continents 
into countries but science knows no nation- 
ality. Ideas will somehow leak through from 
one language to another. Print and pictures 
will penetrate anywhere. The map may be 
colored like a crazy-quilt but nobody can put 
up partitions in the ether. The frontier 
may be lined with soldiers, the radio will 
overreach them. The three-mile limit of the 
high seas has ceased to have meaning. The 
self-propelled projectile, the auto-airplane, 
carrying death in its bombs, has no limit to 
its range. No wall, trench or barbed-wire 
fence can shut out the molecules of poison 
gas. The airplane soars over custom houses. 
The submarine dives under blockades. The 
automobile runs across tariff walls. 

Science erases the artificial barriers that 
the politician erects. As the world comes 
under the sway of science, political divisions 
will be impossible to maintain. Commerce, 
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the child of science, is doing more to promote 
the unification of the world than all the 
politicians. Politics is the art of managing 
men. It was therefore of supreme impor- 
tance in the days when war and work were 
done by men. But as war and work come to 
be done by machinery, the importance of the 
politician diminishes as the importance of 
the engineer increases. 

The financial side of the automobile busi- 
ness is interesting but puzzling. The best 
estimate of the annual expenditure on motor 
cars in this country for 1921 makes the total 
out to be $7,783,000,000, distributed as 
follows: 


New Cars . $1,448,000,000 
Depreciation . 1,800,000,000 
Ea ee 295,000,000 
SE? Sie ay ee 450,000,000 
Gasolene ee 823,500,000 
ee es ee ee 175,000,000 
Garage. Pate ve 552,000,000 
Repairs and Supplies 1,000,000,000 
Insurance . 185,000,000 
Sra ae ae ee ee 275,000,000 
Drivers’ Salaries 600,000,000 
Road Maintenance 180,000,000 


$7,783,000,000 


That is to say, we are spending approximately 
$8,000,000,000 a year on something that did 
not exist twenty-five years ago. 

Where does the money come from? | am 
not complaining of extravagance. I am not 
saying that it is a cent too much. But it 
would be interesting to find out, if we could, 
from what sources this immense amount of 
money has been derived. Here is a new 
channel of expenditure in which an enormous 
flood of funds has been suddenly turned. 
From what other channels has it been di- 
verted? If we say it comes from the recent 
general increment of wealth or the fictitious 
increment due ‘to inflation, then we can put 
the question in another way: For what would 
this eight billions of dollars be spent if there 
were no motor cars? 

I do not know that the question can be 
answered statistically but perhaps you get 
an answer from individual observation or 
experience. When a man buys a car and 
spends, say, a thousand dollars a year on it in 
interest, depreciation, and supplies, what does 
he economize on? Does he take it out of his 
savings or what he otherwise would have laid 
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up for a rainy day? But savings and invest- 
ments have also increased during this period. 
Does a family after it owns an auto spend less 
on clothing or food or theaters, books or sum- 
mer resorts or golf? Or does it spend more? 
Is there a saving on shoe leather by using 
rubber tires? But more is spent on shoes and 
clothing than there used to be. So of almost 
everything else. The only lines in which a 
definite falling off can be discerned and 
ascribed to the introduction of the auto is in 
carriages, city stables, and the like, but this 
is little compared with what is spent on motor 
cars and motoring. 

The building of railroad mileage has been 
virtually at a standstill for a number of years, 
though the population and business activity 
of the country has been increasing. It may 
be said, then, that a large part of the money 
spent for motor transportation would other- 
wise have been put into spur-line railroads, 
electric railways, or else, which is more prob- 
able, there would have been much less in the 
way of transportation facilities available and 
consequently less wealth created. The crea- 
tion of rail lines covering the network of 
highways over which motor cars travel would 
probably be prohibitive in cost. 

A saving in the wages of farm workers has 
been another source of income for automobile 
investment. It has been a drift of farm popu- 
lation to the cities without a diminution of 
the volume of farm products. The decrease 
in labor has been taken care of by farm 
machinery, including motor transportation, 
which has tremendously increased the amount 
of time at the individual farmer’s disposal as 
compared with the horse and buggy days. 

Another source of possible saving is in city 
rents by removal to the suburbs and country, 
which would leave the difference in rent avail- 
able for motor transportation. But city 
rents have not perceptibly fallen and there is 
also the extension of city deliveries into the 
vicinity to balance this economy. 

Besides the question of money expenditure, 
there is the question of time expenditure, 
equally important and equally unanswerable. 
Leaving out of consideration the commercial 
use of motor cars, there is an enormous 
amount of time spent in pleasure riding, in 
taking care of the machine and talking about 
it and in sitting around waiting for a new tire 
to be put on. How was this time spent 
formerly or how would it be spent now if 

















there were no automobiles? Here we are not 
bothered by a.change in the standard of 
measurement. The length of the day is one 
of the few things that the war has not altered. 
Has there been a decline in sleeping, reading, 
seeing motion pictures, playing cards, going 
to church, or what? Unfortunately, we have 
no census figures on how we spend our spare 
time, although many less important queries are 
asked us by the Census Bureau. 

| used to ask such questions as these of 
my students in the School of Journalism at 
Columbia and while the answers were not 
always valuable | am sure the questions were. 
The important thing is to get a realization of 
the innumerable and various ways in which 
any such invention affects all our lives. The 
same question would often bring opposite 
answers, but | was not under the painful neces- 
sity of marking either one of them wrong. 
Take, for instance, this question of the effect 
of the automobile on church attendance. 
Some of my students would report that the 
congregations had fallen off, for the people 
went riding on sunny days, while on rainy 
days they could not be expected to go to 
church. But students from other sections 
would say that church attendance had in- 
creased because the people could come from 
many miles around. There would seem to 
be something in this because the churches 
have grown in membership during the auto- 
mobile era, and why should people join a 
church if they do not go? 

Another question bringing different answers 
is the effect of the automobile on the spirit 
of democracy. Students from New York City 
were apt to say that it had intensified the 
tension between social classes because the poor 
pedestrian resented having to turn out of the 
road at the honk of the plutocrat and receive 
a whiff of scorched gasolene in return. On 
the other hand, students from the West re- 
ported that the automobile was an agency for 
democracy for it had wiped out the distinction 
between classes. Formerly, when a few had 
buggies and the rest had to ride to town in 
lumber. wagons, the former set looked down 
on the other, but nowthat all had automobiles, 
they were substantially ona level. This must 
be the case in such states as California, lowa, 
South Dakota, and Nebraska, which have one 
motor vehicle for each five and a fraction 
persons—that is, one for every family. 

Once I| asked my class to “specify the influ- 
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ence of the automobile in political, commercial, 
social, and martial affairs.” | got unexpected 
answers to the last, for some students seemed 
to have difficulty in reading my writing on the 
blackboard and mistook the “martial” for 
“marital.”” But | was glad of the misunder- 
standing, for the answers were interesting. 
Some said that automobiles promoted marri- 
ages by providing courting parlors, but others 
said ‘they dissolved marriages for similar rea- 
sons. Here, as not unusually, the truth lies 
not in the mean but at the-extremes. Two op- 
posites may both be true, but if we average 
them we may get a falsehood. Many a fal- 
lacy comes into sociology through dealing 
with an average man who does not exist. 

It was commonly assumed that the auto- 
mobile would relieve the congestion of our 
cities and check what was called their “ab- 
normal growth.” The mental conservatism 
of the masses of mankind leads them to call 
anything “abnormal” that is merely un- 
precedented. The expectation that there 
would be an exodus from the cities if oppor- 
tunity were offered was based upon the un- 
conscious assumption that people were more 
anxious to get out of the city than to get in. 
But it seems, on the contrary, that the pressure 
of population is from the rarer to the more 
densely inhabited districts, the reverse of the 
law of gases. Men do not behave like mole- 
cules. Our cities continue to grow and the 
bigger they are the faster they grow. Autos 
are more used to bring countrymen into the 
town than townsmen out to the country. 
But however the balance lies, the net result is 
to bring about a greater mixing of rural and 
urban population. God made the country. 
Man made the city. Gasolene made the sub- 
urb. 


CHANGES IN THE COUNTRY 


HE roadside inn has been revived. Front 

rooms of farmhouses, formerly only open- 
ed for weddings and funerals, have been turned 
into tea houses. Apples and berries, sweet 
corn and melons, are set out on a box by the 
roadside in charge of a child as salesman, and 
the passing autos take their pick of the pro- 
duce as though it were a cafeteria. This 
brings the grower and eater directly together 
and cuts out the middle man or men. That 
the city dweller is led by a love of nature into 
the country is evidenced by his effort to bring 
the country back with him by filling his car 
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with branches of flowering trees and bundles 
of flowers. But all men kill the thing they 
love. Before the end of the season there are 
few flowers left within the radius of the after- 
noon ride and next season there may be none. 
A sylvan solitude loses its chief attraction 
when it becomes densely thronged. 

The spread of the automobile created a 
demand for new materials in large quantities, 
for something that would give a stouter 
skeleton and a softer tread. Metals like 
vanadium and molybdenum, names so un- 
familiar to the people that they had to be 
taught in advertisements how to spell and pro- 
nounce them before they could ask for them, 
were needed to give steel a greater elasticity 
and strength, and these “rare elements” had 
to be provided by the thousands of tons. 
During the automobile races at Palm Beach in 
1905, a French machine went to smash. 
There happened to be hanging about, a man 
with an abnormal curiosity, Henry Ford. 
He picked up a fragment of the wrecked 
racer, a valve stem, and found it lighter and 
stronger than anything he could make. He 
had it analyzed and learned that it contained 
vanadium, a metal that American steel makers 
did not know how to use. Special furnaces 
had to be made for it since vanadium melts 
at 3,000 degrees Fahrenheit and the ordinary 
steel furnace could not run above 2,700 de- 
grees. But vanadium steel is two and a half 
times as strong for equal weight as common 
steel and was therefore peculiarly fitted for a 
car that was to be light and tough, as well as 
cheap and simple. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF RUBBER 


HE boom in rubber had begun before, in 

the Bicycle Age, when an Irish horse doc- 
tor named Dunlop tied a rubber tube around 
the rim of his boy’s velocipede, and blew it full 
of air. Brazilian forests could not supply the 
caoutchouc needed for pneumatic tires and 
electrical apparatus, so attention was turned 
to the Congo where a reporter for the New 
York Herald named Stanley had established 
a Free State under the patronage of the lead- 
ing European nations and the United States. 
The protecting powers, anxious to make the 
natives safe and happy and fearing that they 
might be exploited if put under one of the 
greater powers, picked out a minor power 
ruled by a benevolent-looking old king with 
a long white beard and gave him a mandate 


for the Congo. But King Leopold of Belgium 
was a high liver and a free spender in the pro- 
motion of the fine arts, especially drama and 
dancing, and was not content with the 300 to 
800 per cent. income on the capital invested. 
So the Belgian officials in the Congo, to get 
their tale of rubber, drove the Negroes deeper 
into the jungle. Men were murdered, women 
were flogged, children had their hands cut off. 
Finally the Congo atrocities aroused the moral 
sense of the world and the Free State was 
rescued from the hands of Leopold. 

In 1910 the price of Para rubber had risen 
to $2.00 or $3.00 a pound and the forests were 
being depleted of the trees. Then science 
came to the rescue and showed how an un- 
limited supply of the precious gum could be 
obtained without robbing the natives or 
ruining the trees. This was by cultivating 
the rubber tree. The foresighted British and 
Dutch set out rubber plantations and pro- 
duced a better product than the wild rubber 
for 25 cents a pound or less. The United 
States consumes some 75 per cent. of the 
world’s rubber, but it is all foreign grown. 
No plantations were set out in American 
territory, although some 75 per cent. of the 
rubber crop of the world is used here. Akron, 
Ohio, manufactures over a third of the world’s 
rubber. We found what it meant to have 
neglected to cultivate our own garden when 
the war broke out and threatened to ruin the 
third largest of our industries by taking off our 
tires. So we see that the development of a 
new motive power affects international re- 
lations everywhere. The same thing may 
bring ruin to the Congo and prosperity to the 
Malay Straits. 

Gasolene is the concentrated essence of 
power. It increases the power of the individ- 
ual, making him independent of the railroad 
by his automobile or independent of the fac- 
tory plant by his gasolene engine. If a certain 
individual gets control of a great deal of pe- 
troleum, whether by superior ability, finan- 
cial shrewdness, or geological chance, it gives 
him unprecedented opportunity to carry out 
his caprices or ideals. Two conspicuous ex- 
tremes are “Coal Oil Johnny,” who threw 
away his wealth in lavish living and extrava- 
gant tipping, and John D. Rockefeller, who 
conserved his wealth and devoted it to the 
support of education and scientific research. 
The Rockefeller Foundation dispenses about 
$10,000,000 a year for medical schools and 
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sanitation and this is only a small part of the 
money that will be spent by the institutions 
and communities in carrying on the work thus 
started. Who can calculate the effect on the 
world of suppressing yellow fever, repressing 
malaria, and unhooking the hookworm in a 
score of countries? What will come of the 
human energy thus released? What in the 
long run will be the result of establishing 
modern medical schools in China for training 
doctors for its 300,000,000 people? 


HOW HAS GASOLENE AFFECTED US? 


MUST not close without mention of the 
psychological effects of the introduction of 
gasolene, its influence on the mind of man. 
A horseman realizes that he is dealing with a 
wilful, capricious, and perhaps vicious animal, 
whose conduct will be affected by his own 
temper. A chauffeur knows that he is hand- 
ling a machine which cannot be punished or 
coaxed. Anger has no effect on an auto 
engine. ‘To display or even to feel any emo- 
tion toward it is simply silly. In Wells’s 
Freudian novel, “The Secret Places of the 
Heart,” the man who in a fit of fury smashes 
up his wife’s dainty sedan betrays thereby his 
subconscious animosity toward the owner. 
The substitution of machinery for all slave 
and animal power, and even in large part for 
personal service, must in the long run have 
very profound effects on human character. 

A professor of psychiatry tells me that he 
prescribes automobile driving for certain types 
of nervous patients, especially such as suffer 
from inability to concentrate their minds on 
anything outside of themselves or who are 
deficient in quick decision. The chauffeur 
who hesitates is lost. The automobile ob- 
viously cultivates celerity of decision on the 
part of the pedestrian as well as the driver. 
When the automobile first came into use it was 
said that it was dividing the population into 
two classes: the quick and the dead. This has 
ceased to be a joke. More than twelve thous- 
and persons are killed a year in the United 
States through automobiles. How many per- 
sons do you suppose were killed in Great 
Britain during the late war by all the shells 
and bombs from German ships and airplanes 
and Zeppelins? Six hundred and forty-two, 
or about one per cent. of our death rate from 
motor cars. 

The acquisition of external energy, as in the 
employment of gasolene, means an augmen- 


tation of the individual. The management 
of a machine gives one a feeling of personal 
power, much like that of the consciousness of 
controlling other human beings, but less harm- 
ful in its reflex effect on the possessor of the 
power. This sense of power is doubtless one 
of the chief reasons for the fondness for fast 
driving. The best expression of this feeling 
that | have found in literature is the following 
passage in Maurice Maeterlinck’s essay on 
the automobile in “The Double Garden.” 

“The pace grows faster and faster, the de- 
lirious wheels cry aloud in their gladness. 
And at first the road comes moving toward 
me, like a bride waving palms, rhythmically 
keeping time to some joyous melody. But 
soon it grows frantic, springs forward, and 
throws itself madly upon me, rushing under 
the car like a furious torrent, whose foam 
lashes my face; it drowns me beneath its 
waves, it blinds me with its breath! 

“Now the road drops sheer into the abyss, 
and the magical carriage rushes ahead of it. 
The trees, that for so many slow-moving 
years have serenely dwelt on its borders, 
shrink back in dread of disaster. They seem 
to be hastening one to the other, to approach 
their green heads, and in startled groups to 
debate how to bar the way of the strange 
apparition. But as this rushes onward, they 
take panic and scatter and fly, each one seek- 
ing its own habitual! place; and as | pass they 
bend tumultuously forward, and their myriad 
leaves, quick to the mad joy of the force that 
is chanting its hymn, murmur in my ears the 
voluble psalm of Space, acclaiming and greet- 
ing the enemy that hitherto has always been 
conquered but now at last triumphs: Speed. 

“Space and Time, its invisible brother, are 
perhaps the two great enemies of mankind. 
Could we conquer these, we should be as the 
gods.” 

When I| told M. Maeterlinck how much | 
admired this essay he laughed heartily and 
said that the inspiration of the rhapsody was 
one of the primitive five-horse-power ma- 
chines of twenty years ago that got out of 
breath when it climbed a hill and occasionally 
broke down on a level. But | do not think 
he can write any better now that he has a 
modern racer. 

Hardly had the automobile been born be- 
fore it began to complain about the roads. 
Especially in America. In Europe the roads 
were better than ours, thanks to the Romans, 
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who whenever they conquered a country 
made a good road through it leading straight 
to Rome, and so solid that it lasts to this day. 
The French cars that we first imported 
groaned dreadfully over our rough roads, 
sometimes, indeed, balked at traveling in the 
dirt. So we resolved to mend our ways and 
have done wonders in a few years. In the 
period 1910-1921 more than two and a half 
billion dollars were spent in road construction 
in the United States. The Federal Govern- 
ment has come to the aid of the states, and at 
the end of 1921 there had been completed 
12,900 miles of good roads, costing about 
$221,000,000, of which the Federal Govern- 
ment had contributed 46 per cent. 

Although the improvement of highways is 
chiefly due to the demands of the motor car, 
it eases the labor of the surviving horses. 
The automobiles wear out the roads more 
than horse-drawn vehicles, but, on the other 
hand, they contribute heavily to the govern- 
ment revenues. New York City alone takes 
in $6,000,000 a year in motor fees—not 
counting fines. In 1921 the states received in 
registration and license fees and gasolene tax 
more than $132,000,000. Altogether it is 
estimated that motor vehicles paid into the 
treasuries, state, national, and municipal, 
$341,300,000 in 1921. 


HOW THE AUTOMOBILE HAS AFFECTED US 


AKING the locomotive off the rail and 
putting it on the road is in itself a revo- 
lution of wide-reaching influence. With a net- 
work of good roads covering the country and 
with vehicles that require no other track, our 
population has acquired a flexibility of move- 
ment that has amazing consequences. The 
jitney can shift its routes from day to day 
according to where the people want to go, 
while the tramcar must stick to its trolley and 
track regardless of traffic. A touring car can 
change its mind in a moment’s caprice while 
the railroad train must follow the time-table. 
In England the rural districts are getting dis- 
turbed by the invasions of cockneys in the 
char-a-bancs or motor lorry. 
The transformation of the farm by motor 
fuel, striking as it seems, is only beginning. 


Agriculture has so far been comparatively 
little affected by the industrial revolution. 
This is because the revolutionary agent, the 
steam engine, has not found a place upon the 
farm as it has in the factory. Farm work is 
too varied and scattered to be run by a cen- 
tral power plant. Look into one of our big 
steel plants or machine shops and you will be 
struck by the scarcity of men. The building 
seems deserted when it is really most active. 
Here and there is a man moving about look- 
ing after things. Groups of three or four 
may be standing by a process and occasionally 
intervening. If you find a bunch of a dozen 
straining their muscles in lifting or pulling, 
you may be sure that something has gone 
wrong with the machinery and they are fixing 
it up. 
WORK ON THE FARM 


UT the human muscular labor that has 
been so largely eliminated from the fac- 
tory is still the mainstay of the farm. The 
horse aids man but does not supplant him. 
But the gasolene motor may do for the farmer 
what the steam engine could not. For the 
motor is small, light, portable, cheap, and 
easily managed. The tractor is capable of 
doing the work of two or three teams of horses 
although it seems that the farmer must still 
keep a team or two. But for the road haul 
and running to town the motor vehicle is 
rapidly displacing the old lumber wagon and 
buggy. There are about three million motor 
vehicles used on American farms. Of these 
150,000 are trucks. The states having most 
cars on farms are lowa, Illinois, and Ohio. 
The states having most trucks on farms are 
Pennsylvania, New York, and lowa. In 
many places gasolene has knocked the pic- 
turesque milkmaid off her three-legged stool; 
for a motor will milk a dozen cows at a 
time and never complain of the chores. And 
the mechanical milkmaid is more sanitary. 
The day of the open pail is passing. We 
may hope also to see the man with the 
hoe supplanted by the man with the Ford. 
His brow will not slant so much, for the farmer 
of the future will have to be a high-brow to 
manage power machinery. 


























THE MAN WHO RUNS THE FARM BLOC 


Gray Silver, Who Manages the Agricultural Bi-partisan Group in Con- 


gress. His Own Career. 


The American Farmer in Politics, Now First 


Adequately Represented in the Making of Laws that Affect His Welfare 
By JOHN K. BARNES 


N JULY, last year, President Harding 
went to Raritan, N. J., to spend the 
Fourth at the summer home of Senator 
Frelinghuysen. Senator Lodge got word 
to adjourn the Senate. The plan evi- 

dently was to recess the Senate until the 
House had passed the tariff bill, then call the 
Senators back to take up that measure. As 
it was a special session of Congress and the 
passage of a tariff law was one of the things 
for which it had been called, that measure 
would be privileged and take precedence 
over certain agricultural bills that had 
gained a place well up on the Senate calendar. 
Almost as soon as Senator Lodge got this 
word, Mr. Gray Silver, Washington repre- 
sentative of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, heard of it. He immediately re- 
paired to the Capitol to see Senator Kenyon, 
then leader of what is now known as the 
“farm bloc.” They began marshalling their 
forces. They knew that the time had ar- 
rived when this new element in national 
politics was to be put to the critical test. Mr. 


Silver communicated by telegraph with the 


fifteen hundred county farm bureaus in the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and the 
next day telegrams began pouring in from 
influential farmers throughout the country 
protesting against adjournment of the Senate. 
When Senator Lodge presented his resolu- 
tion on the fifth the vote was 27 to 24 
against it. 

The administration then turned to an- 
other and abler leader. Senator Penrose 
had been sick but was then able to be back 
in the Senate. He sent out word summoning 
all the faithful. As the previous vote showed, 
there was far from a full Senate. The call 


now went out from this last of the big bosses 
to those Senators who spend most of their 
time at home and are seldom seen in Washing- 
ton except when they are wanted by the party 
leaders to vote on some measure. 


When the 





Senate convened on Friday of the week fol- 
lowing there was a good attendance. The 
farm bloc leaders had also been busy. Sen- 
ator Penrose held the floor with a motion to 
recommit the bonus bill. On his desk was 
the resolution for adjournment. While the 
debate regarding the bonus was going on, 
Senator Curtis of Kansas, the Republican 
whip in the Senate, polled the members. 
He reported, to Penrose that the resolution 
for adjournment could not pass. Senator 
Penrose soon after retired to his room, leaving 
the resolution on his desk. Astute politician 
that he was, and able leader, he realized that 
his days of successful leadership were over. 
The next day President Harding sent for 
Senator Kenyon. The old leaders had failed 
him. Something had happened in the Senate 
that seemed hardly believable to him, familiar 
as he was with the machinery of that body. 
A new sun had risen. The law of gravitation 
to party leaders that he knew so well had been 
upset. There was nothing for him to do but 
turn to this new force. He sent for Kenyon. 
Senator Kenyon conferred with Gray Silver. 
There were twelve bills before the Senate in 
which the farmers were particularly inter- 
ested—some that they had been trying to get 
passed for fourteen years. It was agreed 
that if six of these should pass, the farm bloc 
would permit the adjournment that the ad- 
ministration desired. In less than six weeks, 
before Congress adjourned on August 25, the 
following measures were passed: (1) the 
packer and stock-yard control bill, (2) the 
Capper-Tincher bill regulating grain ex- 
changes, (3) the extension of the War Finance 
Corporation’s powers to loan money to 
farmers, (4) raising the interest rate on 
Federal Farm Loan bonds from 5 to 5% per 
cent. so that they would be more readily 
saleable, (5) increasing the working capital 
of the Federal Farm Loan system by 
$25,000,000, and (6) the bill limiting im- 
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migration to 3 per cent. of the foreign born 
residents in this country. 

In the report of the executive secretary 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation for 
1921 it is recorded that more agricultural 
legislation was written by this extraordinary 
session of Congress than during any similar 
period since the gavel first fell in the State 
House in Philadelphia. It was practically 
all enacted in the six weeks after the adminis- 
tration’s two attempts to adjourn the Senate. 
The farm bloc, which had not been in ex- 
istence prior to May 9, 1921, in two short 
months had become the most effective po- 
litical force in the United States, and in 
another month had reached the full height 
of its legislative power. It stands to-day as 
the most effective organized force in Con- 
gress. Hon. Arthur Capper, of Kansas, is 
now chairman of the Senate bloc and Clement 
C. Dickinson, Congressman from lowa, is 
the leader of the House group. What the 
public wants to know is how this new po- 
litical sun rose to such ascendancy, what its 
aims are, and who this man, Gray Silver, is. 

The story has its beginnings in the Shenan- 
doah Valley and in New York State. Fifty- 
one years ago, in the Shenandoah Valley, 
Gray Silver was born in a Scotch Presbyterian 
family. Forty years later, in Broome County, 
New York, the first county farm bureau was 
organized. When Silver was fourteen years 
old his father died and he went to work 
for a neighboring farmer in the Shenandoah 
Valley in West Virginia. One day when 
he was about seventeen a relative asked 
him if he could find a buyer for a flock 
of sheep. This stirred in Silver a desire 
to own those sheep. He had no money 
nor any place to keep them, but he could 
not cure himself 0. the ambition to own 
them. The more he thought about it the 
stronger the ambition grew. One day in 
town he told his story to a sheep trader. 
This man took him into the bank, signed a 
note with him and gave him a hundred dollars. 
Silver hurried to his relative’s and bought the 
sheep—thirty-two ewes and twenty-eight 
lambs—for ninety-six dollars. 

He started down the road, proudly driving 
his first possessions before him. They were 
dirty and thin, and their wool was badly in 
need of trimming. He passed a man who 
called out to him, “Gray, where are you 
going with those Nellies?’”’ The boy was 
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heart-broken. He feared he did not have as 
good a bargain as he thought. He turned 
them into a wood-lot that a kind neighbor 
had offered him the use of and went home con- 
vinced that he would not sleep. The next 
morning at sunrise, when he went to look at 
his sheep, they had filled up on grass and 
looked better. That day it rained and he 
got a half day off from his employer. Witha 
pair of sheep-shears he trimmed up their 
heads, backed them up to a log and chopped 
off their tails. The rain soon washed away 
the blood and the dirt and they looked still 
better. A few mornings later the man who 
had called them “Nellies’’ rode down to the 
stream in the lot to give his horse a drink. 
The sheep were drinking and filing up the 
slope into the woods. As they passed him 
he watched them. Finally he said, “Gray, 
where did you get those sheep? If | could 
get some like those | would buy them.”” The 
boy told him they were the same ones he had 
seen a few days before on the road and said 
he would be glad to sell them as he had no 
place of his own to keep them. He asked the 
man what he would give for them. “I won’t 
be both buyer and seller,” he replied, “you 
set a price.” Silver fixed a price of a hundred 
dollars for the sheep without the lambs and 
without the wool. The man accepted and Sil- 
ver went to the bank and paid off the note. 


SILVER AND THE LIVESTOCK DEALER 


OT many days after that Hal Wilson, the 

leading elder of the Presbyterian Church, 
Master of the Grange, and by force of char- 
acter the leader and dictator of the com- 
munity, met Silver and said, “ Be in town two 
weeks from Saturday to take a carload of hogs 
to Baltimore.”’ Silver said he would have to 
ask his employer whether he could get off. 
Mr. Wilson said, “I'll speak to Charles.” A 
few days later Silver’s employer told him, 
“Hal Wilson wants you to be in town two 
weeks from Saturday to take a carload of hogs 
to Baltimore.” When that Saturday came, 
a much perturbed, barefoot boy was on hand 
to take a carload of hogs to market. He had 
never been outside of the community. He 
road in the caboose to Baltimore. When he 
got there, on Sunday, he drove the hogs into a 
stable at the stockyards and instead of going 
to the hotel as the other sellers did, slept up 
over them that night to make sure that no 
one stole any. Monday morning one of the 
































buyers, going through the 
yards, saw him and said, 
“Son, get your bids, then 
come see me.”’ He waited 
until the other buyers had 
made him offers for the 
hogs, then went to this 
man’s office and an- 
nounced that he was ready 
to sell. The man turned 
to a bookkeeper and said, 
“Enter those hogs at such 
and sucha price.” It was 
higher than any bid Silver 
had been offered so he took 
the money and _ started 
home. When he turned it 
over to Mr. Wilson, the 
latter gave him back 
twenty-five dollars. Toa 
boy making $3.50 a week 
this was the first step on 
the road to fortune. He 
did not know until after- 
ward that he had gotten 
the top price for hogs that 
day. 

From then on Silver 
marketed the livestock for 
the members of the Grange 
in that community. He 
was a natural-born sales- 
man and knew when he 
had closed a sale. To do 
that he had to know hu- 
man nature and be a stu- 
dent of psychology. At 
the age of twenty-one he 
was a large depositor in 
the local bank in connection with his market- 
ing operations and was made a director of the 
institution. When he was about thirty his 
friends wanted to run him for the West Virginia 
legislature. He told them he could not leave 
his growing business. Then they wanted to put 
him up for a judicial office and again he begged 
off. But at that time Hal Wilson told him they 
were going to run him for state senator two 
vears hence and for him to get ready. When 
the time came they announced his candidacy 
without his knowing it. He asked them what 
they wanted him to do in the legislature and 
they said they wanted a dog law to protect 
their sheep. He was elected and at his first 
session secured the passage of a dog law. 


The Man Who Runs the Farm Bloc 
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GRAY SILVER 


As representative in Washington of more than a million farmers organized in the 

American Farm Bureau Federation. 

he was instrumental in organizing, has upset the plans of party leaders and got 

more legislation through Congress that the farmers wanted than ever before was 
put through in as short a space of time 


Mr. Silver, through the farm bloc, which 


After that Silver hed a reputation as a 
politician. He served eight years in the 
legislature. At the beginning of his third 
session, by virtue of seniority, he was president 
pro tempore of the Senate. That body was 
equally divided between the Republicans and 
the Democrats. Silver was sick with pneu- 
monia in the far corner of the state. His 
family plead with him not to go. He was 
carried to the train and with his doctor and a 
nurse set out on the five-hundred mile journey 
to the state capitol. The doctor, realizing 
the possibilities of the situation, gave out 
health bulletins on the way. The state was 


betting on whether Silver would reach Charles- 
ton alive. 


He was taken in an ambulance to 
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his hotel. The next day at noon he was 
carried on his bed into the Senate chamber, and 
rising up on his elbow, he rapped for order. 
Only the fifteen Democrats were present, not 


one of the Republicans. The 
latter shut off the heat, hop- 
ing to freeze Silver out, but 
the Democrats ran gas hose 
up to the second story win- 
dows and kept him warm with 
stoves. Without a majority, 
however, they could not or- 
ganize and transact business. 
Silver sent word to a defeated 
Democrat to come to Charles- 
ton to be sworn in, and ad- 
journed the Senate until the 
next day. That night, Dr. 
H. D. Hatfield, a Republican 
Senator, came to see him at 
the hotel and told him that he 
was going to pair with him 
until he got well. That left 
the Senate deadlocked, four- 
teen to fourteen, and Silver 
did not have to go again. In 
a few days the pneumonia 
passed the crisis and he was 
out. Still the Republicans re- 
fused to come into the Senate 
chamber. So the defeated 
Democrat was sworn in 
and the Senate organized 
with Silver as president and 
started to pass legisla- 
tion. He appointed 
Captain Mehan, whose 
reputation for 
always getting 
his man was, 
well known, as 
sergeant-at- 
arms and order- 
ed him to arrest 
the Republi- 
cans and bring 
themin. Then 
in his room 
later he told the 
captain not to 
arrest them. 
The sixteen 


Democrats went ahead enacting legislation. In 
a few days Silver called Mehan before the bar 
of the Senate again and raked him over the 
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SENATOR ARTHUR CAPPER 


Although a less able floor leader than Senator Kenyon was, 
Senator Capper is a better organizer, and when measures in 
which the farmers’ interest is clearly defined come up there is 
no doubt as to the political power exercised by the farm bloc 
of which he is now chairman. 
agricultural measures that have been passed by Congress 


He is author of several of the 





coals for not getting the Republicans. Then, 
taking the precaution to have two men in his 
room to protect him from the wrath of the irate 
captain, he sent for him again and with diffi- 


culty persuaded him not to ar- 
rest them. The governor then 
sent for Silver and told him if 
he arrested the Republicans he 
would call out the state troops. 
Silver told him if he did the 
Senate would impeach him. As 
such action would automati- 
cally have made Silver chief 
executive the governor be- 
lieved he would do it. The 
fifteen Republicans thought so, 
too, and that night they left 
for Cincinnati. Then began a 
series of negotiations over the 
long-distance telephone be- 
tween Senator Meredith, leader 
of the Republicans, and Silver, 
which finally resulted in an 
agreement that the president 
of the Senate should be a Re- 
publican but chosen by the 
Democrats and that the Re- 
publicans would ratify all the 
legislation passed by the Dem- 
ocrats in the twenty-one days’ 
struggle. Dr. Hatfield was the 
one selected by the Democrats 
for president, and later he be- 
came governor of the state. In 
the archives of the state to-day 
is the paper signed by the fif- 
teen Republicans ratifying 
the legislation passed by the 
sixteen Demo- 
crats—one of 
them a defeat- 
ed candidate. 
This is the 
man that the 
American Farm 
Bureau Federa- 
tion selected to 
go to Washing- 
ton to play the 
game of politics 
in the interest 
of the farmer. 
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This story by no means tells all on which 
his reputation in West Virginia is based. 
He was the patron of much more impor- 





























tant and constructive legislation than his 
first dog law. The present state board of 
control over institutions expending state 
funds, for instance, was a reform fathered by 
him that has resulted in much sav- 
ing of state money and in great im- 
provement of conditions in those 
institutions. It was in connection 
with that legislation that he got his 
first idea regarding bi-partisan ac- 
tion that has worked out so success- 
fully in the farm bloc. 

But not all of Mr. Silver’s work 
in Washington is in connection with 
legislation—not half. In fact his 
early efforts along this line were not 
fruitful of much results. He was 
shunted off here and side-tracked 
there as politicians have a way of 
doing, and was not taken very se- 
riously anywhere. He continued 
reporting back, however, to the 
farmers the positions taken by their 
chosen representatives on various 
measures. This fre- 
quently made it embar- 
rassing for those rep- 
resentatives when they 
went back home and 
Silver had many back- 
fires to fight which they 
started. He had had 
enough political experi- 
ence, however, to take 
all this philosophically 
and he knows the kind 
of a game he is playing 
and plays it with very 
little hard feeling for 
anyone who may be 
against him. To-mor- 
row they may be with 
him. 

But while he was not 
getting much legisla- 
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S. O. S. call came from the raisin growers to 
see if the Farm Bureau Federation could do 
something to help them. Mr. Silver went to 
see Attorney General Palmer and explained 


to him that the suit had been 
brought right at the height of 
the harvest season and might 
result in actual loss of half 
the raisin crop unless it could 
all be marketed through the 
coéperative association. It 
was then that the compromise 
mentioned in last month’s ar- 
ticle on coéperative market- 
ing was made. Later the 
Capper-Volstead act, another 
farm bloc measure, was passed 
by Congress legalizing codper- 
ative marketing agencies and 
fixing definite Government 
control over them. 

It was during the period 
when the railroads were ex- 
periencing the car shortage 
that Mr. Silver went to the 
Shipping Board and con- 
vinced them that they 
should put bulkheads in 
the boats being built on 
the lakes and bring 
them out loaded with 
grain instead of empty. 
This helped to relieve 
the traffic jam through 
the neck of the bottle 
between Chicago and 
Buffalo. One evening 
when Mr. Silver was 
sitting in the Willard 
Hotel, a stranger came 
up to him and said, 
“You helped the Ship- 
ping Board make mon- 
ey carrying grain, why 








don’t you help us who 
have lake boats tied up 


wanted, he was busy  !t was Judge Kenyon, while in the Senate, who took that we would like to 


with the other and 


the initiative in bringing together a bi-partisan group 
of Senators who organized this new political force 


put in service.” Then 


larger part of his job —the farm bloc—which now works in the interest of he explained that the 
which has to do with the farmer with little or no regard for party lines railroads charged a 


the administration of 

laws. When the Department of Justice brought 
suit under the Sherman anti-trust law, for 
instance, against the raisin growers coéperative 
marketing company of Central California, an 





13.3 cents rate on grain 


from Chicago to New York and to cents of 
this was for carrying it from Buffalo to New 
York. The lake boats could not compete 
with the 3.3 rate bringing grain down the 
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lakes. At first Silver thought the man must 
be wrong, but he found out he was not and the 
next day he went to see two of the Wash- 
ington members of the Railway Executives 
Committee. They said they could not change 
the rate. Silver went back to see them 
every day for several days. In one of his 
calls he dropped the remark that the farmers 
had taken one referendum on government 
ownership and had stood against it, but that 
on another vote they might change their 
views. As a result of his repeated calls, a 
change was made in the division of this rate 
which further relieved the car shortage. 


HOW THE FARM BLOC STARTED 


R. SILVERS first success in influencing 

legislation was in connection with the ap- 
propriation for agricultural extension work in 
the various states. A House committee was 
going to cut $500,000 from this appropriation. 
Mr. Silver sent to the districts from which the 
committee-men came and got fourteen leading 
farmers to come to Washington. They went 
before the committee, looked their Congress- 
men in the face, and calling them John and 
George, told them what they thought of their 
plan. Mr. Silver was the last speaker. Ten 
of the others had spoken and left the com- 
mittee room. When Mr. Silver finished he 
sat down. The chairman of the committee 
then announced that they would go into ex- 
ecutive session. Silver sat watching the pro- 
ceedings as though he did not know what 
“executive session” meant. The four other 
farmers sat with him. The chairman repeated 
that the committee would go into executive 
session. Then Silver remarked that they had 
been sent there by the farmers to see what 
the committee was going to do and he did not 
suppose the committee would do anything it 
would not be willing to have known. The 
chairman restrained his anger and proceeded 
with the session. He made a speech that he 
regretted later. Then Congressman Tincher, 
of Kansas, who weighs 300 pounds and is a 
quick thinker, reached back, grasped Silver 
by the knee, said, “Silver, if you are not a 
Congressman, you ought to be—come up 
here”, and placing Silver beside him at the 
committee table, rose and explained how he 
had stood with the committee for all the re- 
ductions up to then, but in this instance he 
felt the farmers had made a good case and he 
admired the way Silver was standing by to 


see the thing through. When the vote was 
taken it was 9 to 7 against reducing the ap- 
propriation. 

It was after about a year of more or less 
fruitless effort to secure legislation for the 
farmer that Mr. Silver decided a bi-partisan 
group would have to be organized in Congress. 
The million farmers whom he represented were 
demanding legislative action. He talked with 
Senator Kenyon about it. The Senator was 
heart and soul for the farmers’ cause, but it 
took him some time to see any possibility of 
bringing together and holding enough senators 
from the two parties to make an effective 
group. If the effort failed, his usefulness in 
the Senate would be over, for the enmity of 
the party leaders would be incurred and they 
would see that none of his measures got con- 
sideration and that he himself received no 
important committee appointments. But 
after much discussion he agreed to make the 
effort. He approached other Senators from 
states that were predominantly agricultural 
and who were not closely aligned with the 
two parties—the La Follettes and Heflins. 
The first meeting was held May 9, 1921. 
There were six Republican and six Demo- 
cratic Senators present. These original mem- 
bers of what was later named by a clever re- 
porter the “farm bloc”’ were: Arthur Capper, 
Kansas; Duncan U. Fletcher, Florida; Frank 
D. Gooding, Idaho; Thomas J. Heflin, Ala- 
bama; John B. Kendrick, Wyoming; Wm. S. 
Kenyon, lowa; Robert M. La Follette, Wis- 
consin; E. F. Ladd, North Dakota; George B. 
Norris, Nebraska; Joseph E. Randsell, Louisi- 
ana; Ellison D. Smith, South Carolina, and 
Morris Sheppard, Texas. Senator Kenyon 
was elected chairman and Gray Silver was 
made secretary to keep the record of the 
meetings. 

These Senators all needed courage. They 
were staking their political usefulness in the 
Senate on a group made up of individualists 
who had never worked with any organization 
and had had no experience in doing so. The 
job of keeping this group together (it now con- 
tains men from the same state who never speak 
to each other) has been no small one. Senator 
Kenyon was not an organizer, although an able 
floor leader. There was, however, throughout 
the entire group the desire to serve the farmer, 
and they had a definite programme to work on 
and a fixed purpose in view. They were the 
only group in Congress that did have. For 
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THE POWER BEHIND THE FARM BLOC 


It is from the county farm bureaus shown on this map that word reaches the farm bloc Senators and Congressmen in 

Washington through Mr. Silver as to what the people back home want their representatives in Congress to do. By 

organizing a million strong in the American Farm Bureau Federation, the farmers for the first time have thus been 
able to make their voice effective in national politics 


that reason they have accomplished much. 
But if there had been able leaders of the two 
parties, the movement very possibly might 
have been blocked at the start and we would 
never have heard of it. The impotent con- 
dition of the Senate in the matter of leadership 
fostered its growth. 

A subsequent meeting was held in Chicago 
at the headquarters of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation at which eleven Republican 
and eleven Democratic Senators were present. 
There the Farm Bureau officials outlined what 
the farmers wanted in the matter of national 
legislation and the Senators pledged their aid 
toward securing it. Since then the bloc has 
grown until it has had as many as thirty 
Senators as members. Its membership, how- 
ever, is not a fixed affair and fluctuates at 
different times and on various measures. It 
is sufficiently large at all times, however, when 
legislation in which the farmers are interested 
is up, to be an effective working minority in a 
body of ninety-six members. 

The first vote taken by the farm bloc to try 
its wings was on reduction of armament ex- 
penditures in June, 1921. This was chosen 





to try out the strength and the ability of the 
new group to work together. It had met 
and discussed many matters, but its members 
did not have confidence in what it could do on 
the floor of the Senate. The plans were care- 
fully laid at a meeting of the bloc the night 
before—as they have been for nearly every 
vote since—and they worked like clockwork 
the next day. They had a majority of two 
on the roll call. One or two other votes 
were taken on armament expenditures, and 
with each one the members gained more con- 
fidence in what they could do. The real test 
came about two months after the group was 
organized, when the Administration forces 
tried to adjourn the Senate with the results 
that have already been recorded. Before the 
adjournment on August 25, the farm bloc 
had taken one hundred and six roll calls and 
has never lost a one but had never had a 
majority of more than six. 

One wonders how this group of independent 
thinking politicians can be kept so well lined 
up in the farmers’ service. Attendance at one 
of the meetings of the farm bloc when a new 
measure is being discussed discloses the secret. 
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In the first place it must be remembered that 
these Senators and Congressmen (there are 
now about 105 in the farm bloc in the House) 
are from agricultural states or districts, and 
are ready to serve the farmers whom they 
represent. They firmly believe that such 
service is the best way to serve the country. 
So when Mr. Silver goes into a meeting on a 
new proposition he has a referendum vote of 
a million farmers taken through the fifteen 
hundred county farm bureaus throughout the 
country. He has these arranged according to 
states and congressional districts. It makes a 
pile of papers several inches high. And when 
some Senator or Representative shows little 
interest in the discussion, says he knows better 
than anyone else what his people want, and 
begins looking out of the window, Mr. Silver 
runs down through this pile of papers until he 
comes to the vote from that man’s state or 
district and reads it off. If it shows 65 or 
80 per cent., or more, of the farmers from that 
man’s district in favor of the proposition, the 
Congressman or Senator immediately draws 
up to the table and gives close attention to 
the proceedings. That practical method sel- 
dom has to be used now, but Mr. Silver has to 
have these referendum votes in order that he 
himself may know what the farmers want, and 
he always has to be prepared to show their 
representatives what they want. 


KEEPING THE FARMERS POSTED 


T IS, therefore, the county farm bureaus in 

the American Farm Bureau Federation that 
are back of the farm bloc. Gray Silver is but 
one of these farmers, acting as the agent for 
all of them—a shrewd politician, as well as a 
farmer, who understands the game, who 
reports to their representatives in Congress 
the desires of the people back home. It is 
this voice of the people back home that con- 
trols these Senators and Congressmen. The 
American Farm Bureau Federation but makes 
that voice articulate more quickly than it 
has ever been made before. The business 
interests of the country have had means of 
making their voice heard in Washington since 
the early days of the Republic; why should not 
the farmers have also? When Mr. Silver first 
went to Washington he made an investigation 
and found that there were 140 leading or- 
ganizations, in addition to many smaller ones, 
that maintained Washington offices and re- 
ported the expenditure of $5,000,000. This 
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money all comes from the public ultimately, 
and it is not unreasonable for this great farm 
organization to appropriate $30,000 a year for 
this purpose, the expenditure of which is 
publicly accounted for in detail. 

Mr. Silver’s legislative work is twofold. It 
is to keep the Senators and Congressmen in- 
formed as to what the farmers want, and it is 
to report back to the various farm bureaus 
what their representatives are doing. He 
tells these representatives that the time is 
coming when the Senate and the House will 
be wired for wireless and their proceedings 
will be broadcasted throughout the country; 
and he tells them, further, that the time will 
come when the committee rooms will be wired 
so that what goes on there can be heard by 
anyone who wants tolisten. What a change in 
legislative methods would be caused by such 
an application of the principle of open diplo- 
macy to the proceedings of Congress in com- 
mittees! 

There is not room here to go into detail re- 
garding the measures that the farm bloc has 
passed. In addition to those already men- 
tioned there has been the Federal highway 
bill, the bill providing for an additional member 
of the Federal Reserve Board to represent the 
farmers’ interests, the bill extending the 
powers of the War Finance Corporation so 
that it can lend money to farmers codperative 
marketing associations, and others. The farm- 
ers are interested in the truth-in-fabric bill 
now before Congress, which will provide for 
the marking of woolen fabrics in the selvage 
to show the amount of virgin wool, shoddy, 
silk, and other fibers that they contain; in 
the Muscle Shoals water-power development, 
although the farm bloc is divided as to the ad- 
visability of accepting Henry Ford’s offer; and 
one of the next pieces of constructive legislation 
will probably be a measure to provide credits 
comparable to the present commercial credits 
under the Federal Reserve System, but of 
longer term, to meet the needs of farmers and 
livestock raisers. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation has 
gone on record in favor of the income tax with 
high surtaxes; against the issuing of tax-free 
securities, and against a general sales tax. 
It is opposed to the provision of the transporta- 
tion act designed to give a minimum return 
above expenses and taxes on the present value 
of the railroads, and feels that the valuation 
for the roads accepted by the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission is too high. It is strongly 
opposed to the “Pittsburgh plus” plan of 
fixing steel and iron prices, which adds a 
freight rate from Pittsburgh to the price no 
matter where the steel is manufactured. In 
regard to the tariff, as brought out in an earlier 
article, it wants as much protection for the 
farmer as manufacturing industries enjoy. 
But at the organiza- 
tion of the farm blocs 
in both the Senate 
and the House the 
members were told 
that they would not 
be asked for a vote 
on the tariff. That 
was considered a 
party issue and not 
a matter for a bi- 
party group to take 
a position on. The 
so-called ‘‘agricul- 
tural tariff bloc” that 
appeared in the pa- 
pers as demanding 
such high rates on 
farm products is not 
the bi-partisan farm 
bloc. The latter, how- 
ever, is likely to be 
damned for the mis- 
guided course of this 
other group unless 
it comes out in fa- 
vor of taking the 
tariff out of politics 
and appointing a 
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or free silver, but this one is not as likely to 
follow that course. It has better trained 
leaders. The Grange movement was instru- 
mental in getting needed regulation of the 
railroads in the seventies, but when it went 
into the manufacture of farm implements it 
met its Waterloo. The leaders of this new 
movement have all this experience to guide 
‘them, and they are 
men able to profit 
by it. The future 
course of the farmer 
in politics depends 
on these leaders. 
One of the dangers 
that Gray Silver him- 
self foresees is that 
the farm bloc may 
grow in size until it 
becomes a majority 
instead of a minority 
group. There are at 
present Senators and 
Congressmen who 
would like to join but 
who have not been 
admitted to mem- 
bership, and recent 
primary elections in- 
dicate that others 
will come to Wash- 
ington pledged to 
join the farm bloc. 
Some of the present 
members, of course, 
may be lost in the 
fall elections, but Mr. 
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non-partisan tariff 
commission, or 
adopts some other 
similarly sound 


LESTER JESSE DICKINSON 


Although less is heard of the farm bloc in the House, there 

is a larger bi-partisan organization there also of about 105 

members, of which Congressman Dickinson of Iowa is 

chairman, which assists in the passage of measures fa- 
vored by the farmers 


Silver is apprehen- 
sive that the farm 
bloc may become a 
majority group in the 











course regarding the 
tariff that would distinguish it in the public 
mind from this “agricultural tariff bloc.” 

So far the farm bloc has followed a sane and 
conservative course, and the public has had 
no reason to be concerned regarding this new 
luminary in the political sky. Nearly every 
measure that helps the farmer helps the city 
man as well. Other farm movements in the 
past have gone chasing off after greenbackism 





Senate. This would 
greatly increase its responsibilities and his. 
Such a group would be inclined to exercise its 
power in other matters than just those relating 
to the farmers’ interests and would be harder 
to control. When Mr. Silver voiced this ap- 
prehension at a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, the others replied, “That’s your job, 
Silver, you handle it.” 
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CANCER, 





ITS PREVENTION AND CURE 


What Medical Science Now Knows About It, and What Can Be Done to Relieve It 
By FRANCIS CARTER WOOD 


Director of Institute of Cancer Re earch. Columbia University 


ANCER is the least understood 
and most baffling disease that 
afflicts mankind, for it is a life 
within life, like a child before 
birth, but bringing death to its 

possessor instead of creating a new being to 
continue the race. Generally held to be an 
accompaniment and perhaps an effect of mod- 
ern civilization, it is, in fact, as old as man 
and attacks as well most animals, which are 
scarcely to be classed as civilized. The old 
Greek writers described it accurately and the 
Egyptian priest-physicians recorded prescrip- 
tions for its treatment which are even now 
used by the army of quacks who practice still 
on both the ignorant and the informed, 
though gullible, members of the community. 
It is not improbably that some explorer may 
yet find that a prehistoric artist of the Cr6- 
Magnon school has exerted his talents in pic- 
turing a sufferer from cancer on the walls of 
an as yet unexplored cave in Spain. Ex- 
amples for his art were not, however, as prev- 
alent in the early days of the race as they now 
are, for life then was in general a short if not 
amerry one. Twenty-five years was the aver- 
age span of existence in Roman times, as com- 
pared with 55 now, and as cancer is a disease 
of age rather than of youth, the accomplish- 
ments of modern hygiene have led to the de- 
pressing fact that as a direct result of the 
prolongation of life the sum total of cancer is 
increasing. Thus the words recorded by 
that ancient physician, “whosoever shall seek 
to save his life, shall lose it,’ are exemplified 
anew. 

In recent years there has been a widespread 
and growing interest in the subject of cancer, 
in both this and other countries, for many 
reasons—among them the remarkable increase 
in the recorded cases of cancer as demon- 
strated by census statistics is one; another is 
the realization of the ineffectiveness, as regards 
permanent cure, of any form of treatment in 
advanced cancer as shown by recent published 


surveys of the results of either surgery, radium, 
or X-rays on a large series of cancer patients 
who have been followed for a period sufficient 
to learn the ultimate condition; while the 
present day optimistic assertions concerning 
the curative powers of radium and X-ray on 
cancer constitute a third. 

Another disturbing fact, not fully realized 
as yet even by physicians, is that among edu- 
cated people such great ignorance concerning 
the early symptoms of cancer exists that not 
more than one such person in five applies for 
relief at a stage of the disease when any cure 
is possible, while among the more ignorant of 
our laboring classes, especially the foreign 
born, scarcely one in a hundred is seen in 
time. On the other hand, the extraordinary 
reduction in the general death rate in the last 
twenty years as a result of the activities of 
both public, private, and corporate health 
agencies, with the consequent increase of more 
than five years in the average life expectancy 
of the community (a man now living fifteen 
years longer than his grandfather), has led 
to the belief that the methods of intelligent 
publicity which lie at the bottom of this re- 
markable improvement can also be applied 
to the reduction of the cancer death rate. 
The justification of this opinion will, | 
think, be made clear in another portion of 
this article. 

I have spoken of cancer as a baffling dis- 
ease. This is due in part, at least, to the 
fact that the cause of cancer has long been 
obscure and only within the last few years has 
any light been thrown upon this phase of the 
problem. For it is evident to any one that in 
order successfully to attack a disease its cause 
must be, at least to some degree, known. It 
is true for example that while the curative 
effect of quinine on malaria was discovered 
accidentally in the Fifteenth Century, and it 
was not until 1880 that Lavaran found the 
parasite of the disease, yet the knowledge ob- 
tained as a consequence of his discovery of 





















the various types of the germ and their habits 
has made the treatment of malaria much more 
accurate and effective. 

But cancer is wholly different. All the 
evidence at present points to the fact that 
cancer is not due to a germ but rather orig- 
inates as a free and unrestrained growth of 
a small group of originally healthy cells which 
formed a part of a person’s own body. These 
cells throughout their whole existence retain 
many of the qualities of the normal cells from 
which they sprang. That such growth can 
take place seems astonishing, but no more as- 
tonishing than that in a healthy person all the 
minute cells of which the body is composed, 
from the moment of conception, take their 
places like a well drilled army of soldiers and 
remain in the stations assigned to them, 
performing their functions with a most re- 
markable proficiency until death relieves 
them of their duties. This orderly city of 
billions of cells which we call man has, it is 
true, a police force which arrests and executes 
wanderers from the job. When a bone is 
broken, for instance, the orderly control is for 
the time being relaxed and a mass of new tis- 
sue far in excess of the moment’s need is 
formed to cement the fragments together. 
But when healing is completed the police 
immediately see to it that order is restored 
and the excessive cell population killed and 
absorbed until often no trace of a break can 
be madeout by the most careful X-ray studies. 
But what would happen if the police did not 
curb the freely growing cells used to repair 
the break? Then we would have a cancer. 


-Fortunately, however, the police are effective 


and cancer does not follow broken bones, orthe 
world would be depopulated. As a somewhat 
cynical German savant recently remarked, 
“if cancer were caused by blows or injuries, 
the entire Teutonic male population would be 
dying of cancer at present.” 

But what does cause cancer? As far as 1s 
known at present, cancer is caused by long 
continued local irritation or inflammation, 
in a susceptible person who has passed the age 
of forty. Two things, therefore, are essential 
for the beginnings of cancer: soil and seed. 
As the body ages, the tissues apparently are 
less completely under control, and, when irri- 
tated, the cells composing them mutiny and 
break away from their normal restraints and 
grow wild, spreading ultimately throughout 
the system and thus causing death. Hence, 
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as has long been known, the frequency of can- 
cer grows greater in old age. 


THE PROPORTION OF DEATHS FROM CANCER 


HE disease becomes, in fact, the most 

frequent cause of death, for in those over 
forty years one woman in eight and one man 
in thirteen die of cancer. Exactly what under- 
lies this age susceptibility we do not know, but 
it is generally true in both man and animals. 
A second type of susceptibility is also not 
fully understood but seems to be of an heredi- 
tary nature. This does not mean that cancer 
itself is hereditary, for it is not. Here again 
life insurance statistics are valuable, for they 
have shown that the occurrence of cancer in 
a man’s family does not necessarily imply 
that he will be any more likely to have the 
disease than others whose family records are 
clear. He simply runs the same chance to 
get it that any other person does. But the 
best illustration of the point comes from ex- 
periments with animals. It is well known 
that ra‘z, ¢:ther in the wild state or the white 
variety long bred as pets, do not have cancer 
of tre liver. But if a parasite which infests 
the rat develops in the liver, forming a little 
blisterlike cyst in which the parasite continues 
to live, the long continued irritation which is 
thus produced may cause a cancer to appear. 
Now in the Crocker Institute of Cancer Re- 
search at Columbia University, there have 
been bred for some years three pure strains of 
white rats. These rats all look alike, they are 
fed the same food, they live under exactly the 
same conditions. Yet if one strain is infested 
with the parasite mentioned above, more than 
half will develop cancer of the liver, another 
strain shows only an occasional cancer, while a 
third, in which the parasite does not grow well, 
never develops cancer. In the most suscep- 
tible strain it has been possible by breeding to- 
gether those animals in which cancer did occur 
to concentrate this tissue liability in the off- 
spring so that in some families all develop 
cancer after infestation with the parasite. 
But the remarkable and most important fact 
is that even in this highly inbred and most 
susceptible strain, no cancer ever develops 
unless the animal is infested and thus sub- 
jected to irritation. Similar observations 
have been made in man, though of course not 
so striking, because the conditions of irritation 
and inbreeding cannot be controlled as they 
are in animals. It is quite possible to obtain 
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five generations of white rats in a year, while 
the same number in man requires a century. 
Thus it is not remarkable that evidence of 
cancer susceptibility can be obtained in 
animals when it is not observable in man. 

Some of the experiments required to dem- 
onstrate the fact in mice and rats would im- 
ply the impossible condition in man that all 
his ancestors for some two thousand years 
should have developed cancer. The mixture 
of strains constantly taking place in the hu- 
man race tends, on the contrary, to eliminate 
any undue concentration of cancer suscepti- 
bility. One of the most illuminating human 
experiments showing the important part 
which irritation plays is correlated with the 
fact that certain dusky ladies of the South 
Seas have a habit of chewing a very irritating 
substance known as the betel nut. They 
also have the practice of keeping this chewed 
mass in their cheeks over night, and it has 
been observed that a large number of them 
develop cancer just at the place where the 
mass comes in contact with the inside of the 
cheek. Those who do not chew never develop 
cancer of the mouth. Similar examples of 
direct production of cancer in our own race 
may be seen in every hospital, for cancer of 
the lip is common at the spot where a hot 
pipe stem burns the lip, or where a jagged 
tooth has for many years irritated the tongue. 
or cheek. A large series of similar illustra- 
tions of the effect of prolonged irritation can 
be drawn both from man and from experi- 
ments on animals. In both are seen the three 
factors of time, age, and_ susceptibility. 
There are also human families in which all 
ordinary irritation never produces cancer. 
In others the great frequency with which can- 
cer occurs in a number of generations points 
to a tissue susceptibility which permits the 
development of cancer from irritations so 
slight as not to affect the more resistant type. 
Nevertheless it is almost certain that if those 
born in even the most susceptible families 
would avoid all sources of irritation, cancer 
would not occur. 


BREEDING CANCER OUT 


NOTHER interesting and important bit 

of knowledge drawn from animal ex- 
periments is that the susceptibility to cancer 
can be bred out by mating with an unsuscep- 
tible strain. In the far distant future of the 
human race, should intellect ever dominate 


emotion in matters matrimonial, this fact 
may be made use of in eradicating cancer. 

Another salient fact is that variation in 
diet does not in any way influence the develop- 
ment or growth of cancer. It has long been 
a popular belief that meat eating causes the 
disease and some of the dietary quacks still 
preach this doctrine, quite oblivious of the 
fact that the validity of such a theory would 
spell disaster to the Eskimo race, whose food 
is almost wholly meat. A similar popular 
fallacy is that a vegetable diet prevents the 
occurrence or checks the growth of cancer 
after it has begun, ignoring the fact that 
horses and cows, which are vegetarians, fre- 
quently develop the disease, as does also the 
human vegetarian. The best demonstration 
of the fallacy of food cures is given, however, 
when large series of animals, each one grafted 
with the same tumor, are kept on different 
diets for long periods of time with an equal 
number of control animals on a standard diet. 
No change is noticeable in the steady, pro- 
gressive growth of the tumors when the two 
series are compared. 

Even starvation does not check tumor 
growth in man. The cancer and the body 
fight for such food as is available, and the 
cancer always wins. The low food supply in 
Germany during the war, while it greatly re- 
duced the frequency of gout and diabetes, 
was shown to have no effect either on tumor 
growth or on the birth weights of German 
babies. 

Animal experiments have also shown that 
there is no known drug, serum, or other medi- 
cine which will cure cancer in rats, and, there- 
fore, there is no reason to assume they will do 
so in man. Thus animals with tumors have 
proved of value in testing many of the so- 
called “cancer cures.” 

The study of animal tumors has shown also 
that cancer is not contagious, demonstrating 
the groundlessness of the fear that many 
people have of catching the disease. There 
is then no danger from nursing a patient with 
cancer, for the disease is never transmitted 
except by careful grafting of a particle under 
the skin. Neither is it possible to catch can- 
cer from an animal afflicted with the disease, 
for a mouse cancer will not grow in a rat, 
closely related as these animals are. Evi. 
dently the transfer is only possible between 
animals of the same species. Thus by the 
aid of these little creatures we have learned 























more of the inner nature of cancer in the last 
twenty years than was obtained by the study 
of human cases for two hundred times that 
period. 

But the study of animal cancer is only of 
interest and importance in so far as it assists 
us to understand and control the disease in 
man, and the situation due to the prevalence 
of human cancer is the pressing public health 
problem of the day and should be better 
understood, for there is a great deal of igno- 
rance concerning it. 


WHAT CANCER WILL DO NEXT YEAR 


O PUT the facts bluntly, there are in the 

United States at least 90,000 people who 
are going to die of cancer during the year 
1923. Most of these cancers have been 
growing two or three years, for the average 
life of a person after cancer has been dis- 
covered is considered to be approximately 
that length of time. It is, therefore, evident 
that there must be in this country 90,000 
people or more who are going to die of cancer 
in the year 1924. Most of these are already 
in the advanced stage, for whom relatively 
little can be done. Another group, which 
owing to the normal increase in population 
will probably number 100,000 comprise 
those who will die in 1926. Almost all of 
these last are now in an early stage and many 
of them are curable. Some, of course, who 
have cancer of the internal organs, are hope- 
less, and can be ultimately only relieved 
instead of cured. Thus we have to face the 
fact that there are now some 300,000 people 
suffering from early or late cancer in the 
United States alone. It is also unfortunately 
true that many of these afflicted persons will 
never consult a physician, either from ig- 
norance or shame, feeling quite erroneously 
that cancer is .a disease which carries some 
disgraceful feature, or because of fear of an 
operation, or from resignation to fate because 
they have been told that the disease is in- 
curable. Some also will consult a physician 
and then delay for a year or two until per- 
fectly hopeless. Others will fall into the 
hands of the ever-present quack, and only 
when they are frightened by the extension 
of the disease will consult a physician, only 
to be told that they are beyond hope of cure. 
There is only one way out of this situation, 
and that is through education on the nature 
and early symptoms of cancer and the im- 
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perative necessity of obtaining good advice 
should any of these symptoms appear. 


THE NECESSITY FOR EDUCATION 


UT, it may be properly asked, why is 

it necessary to spread all such informa- 
tion? The answer is easy. Cancer, in its 
early stages, and only early cancer is curable, 
is almost without symptoms. Unfortunately 
it is painless; unfortunately, also, its symp- 
toms are often those of other diseases. 
Mother, or certainly grandmother, knows 
that Willie has the measles or the chickenpox 
long before the doctor comes, but not so with 
cancer. Its early diagnosis is often a severe 
test of the diagnostic skill of the best trained 
minds. Also, chickenpox and measles are 
rarely serious, cancer is always so, as it never 
gets well without prompt treatment. An- 
other and rather disquieting effect of this 
free discussion will be a great increase in the 
apparent number of cases of cancer, because 
if attention is directed to the disease, more 
people will acknowledge that they have it 
and apply for treatment, and thus be re- 
corded as suffering from the disease. There 
are many cancer deaths which are never re- 
corded, some because the family prefers not 
to have the diagnosis known and others 
because the diagnosis is never made. Prob- 
ably the figures reaching the Census Bureau 
are 30 per cent. below the truth. The in- 
crease, therefore, will be only apparent, but 
much will be made of it by the quacks to 
attack the standard methods of treatment 
and urge the substitution of their own. 
When, however, the time arrives when the 
public know enough to consult a reputable 
physician and not a quack on the first ap- 
pearance of symptoms of cancer, there will 
unquestionably be a fall in the death rate 
which will rapidly reach a considerable per- 
centage of the whole. Asa concrete example, 
about 3,500 people died last year of cancer 
of the skin. Every one of these cancers was 
easily curable at one stage, and only ig- 
norance permitted the extension of the dis- 
ease to a point where it became a menace 
to life. 

At this stage in the discussion the man in 
the street is likely to say, “ Well, when every 
one with cancer goes to a doctor and has a 
diagnosis made, what are you going to do 
then?”” And that perfectly proper question 
brings up the matter of treatment. 
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It has long been the hope and earnest en- 
deavor of the medical profession to discover 
some simple form of drug or serum which 
would cure cancer, but unfortunately this 
has not yet been accomplished, and the 
reason is obvious. If cancer is merely an 
overgrowth of the normal cells of the body, 
how can a cancer cell be destroyed by medi- 
cine without at the same time destroying the 
healthy cells? And in this dilemma lies the 
problem of the medicinal cure of cancer. 
Unless some constant difference can be 
found between cancer cells, and the cor- 
responding normal cell, such a remedy will 
never be obtained. Much time and research 
has been spent by scientific men in order to 
find some such difference, but so far the search 
has been fruitless, for the more carefully the 
cancer cell is studied, the more we find it re- 
sembles, in almost every particular, rapidly 
growing cells of the normal type. The 
analogy with bacterial diseases fails com- 
pletely here, for most of the parasites which 
are present in the body are either vegetable or 
low animal forms. Thus the malarial para- 
site is an animal which grows in and feeds 
upon the red cells of the blood, but in virtue 
of its having an entirely different chemical 
nature from any human cell, it is acted upon 
and destroyed by quinine, which does not, 
on the other hand, destroy the cells of the 
body. 

Pursuing the analogy further, it is theoreti- 
cally possible to make an antitoxin against a 
skin cancer, but as cancer of the skin is de- 
rived from the normal cells of the skin the 
antitoxin would of necessity destroy the skin 
as well as the cancer, and the person would, 
therefore, die of the cure. Another difficulty 
in the case of cancer lies in'the fact that as 
the tumor is made up of cells of the body, 
they are the same in their chemistry and 
structure as other cells of the body; conse- 
quently no antitoxin is made by the body 
against its own cells, and therefore the body 
itself never can destroy its cancer. That is 
the reason why a cancer is inevitably fatal 
unless it is promptly treated. These facts 
have not deterred investigators from testing 
an enormous number of serums, drugs, and 
chemicals on animal cancers to see whether 
they have any effect, and in promising in- 
stances these same substances have been 
tried in human beings, but all without the 
slightest effect on the cancer. Such lines of 


experimentation may some day bring results, 
but the probability is that only after long 
periods of careful and patient study will we 
find some difference between the normal cell 
and the cancer cell which will enable us to 
attack it. That phase of the problem, how- 
ever, offers no present prospect of solution, 
and is the especial province to-day of the 
research worker in the various laboratories 
devoted to the study of cancer. We, there- 
fore, have to turn to methods which will 
destroy the cancer cells without destroying 
the surrounding normal cells, and of these 
the best and longest tested is the removal of 
the cancer by surgical means. This may 
imply the use of the knife, of the cautery, or 
of any other procedure which will totally 
destroy or remove the cells without  in- 
juring irreparably the health of the patient. 


ADVANTAGE AND DISADVANTAGE OF SURGERY 


HE defects of surgery are obvious, for 

it achieves by mutilation; but if the 
tumor can be removed as a whole before it 
spreads to inaccessible places of the body, a 
permanent cure results. The present opinion 
of an overwhelming majority of the leading 
members of the medical profession is that 
all cancers which can be completely removed 
by surgery should have this means employed 
for their destruction, and the reason for this 
opinion is that we have a sufficient body of 
records showing permanent cures of cancer 
by surgery. No other method offers this 
result. Surgery, however, is still powerless 
before many of the deep-seated cancers of 
the internal organs, and we as yet have no 
means of attacking them successfully. 

The application of radium and X-ray has 
during the last few years reached a great 
degree of efficiency in the treatment, if not 
the cure, of cancer. There is one type, how- 
ever, on which it is perfectly proper to use 
radium or X-ray, and that is the superficial 
cancers which occur chiefly on the skin of the 
face. These growths can often be cured by 
suitable amounts of radiation of either type. 
But these tumors belong to a group which 
are extremely sensitive to radiation. Other 
kinds of cancer (and there are many varieties) 
are much more resistant to the rays, and 
some kinds are just as resistant as the sur- 
rounding normal tissue, and therefore do not 
yield to radiation. 

Radium and X-rays are very similar in 
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their action, the chief effect being to 
destroy the growing cells of the tumor, for 
when the tissues are in this state they are 
much more sensitive to radiation than when 
quiescent. Most of the normal cells of the 
body have reached their full development and 
are not any longer growing rapidly, and con- 
sequently resist the effects of radiation, 
while the cells of a cancer are usually growing 
with great rapidity and are therefore sensi- 
tive to the rays. This is the basis for radia- 
tion treatment. Those tumors which are 
extremely slow growing are, therefore, not 
easily affected by radiation, and have to be 
‘removed by operation if possible. 

Another effect of the rays is to close up the 
smaller blood-vessels, and this starves the 
cells and greatly slows down the progress of 
the disease. For this reason the treatment 
even of inoperable cancer by radiation has 
resulted in extraordinary benefit in tumors 
which are too widespread to remove by the 
surgeon. By proper application of radiation, 
pain may be relieved, the tumors heal over, 
and shrink to a small size, and the patient is 
frequently restored to comparative health 
for a period of years. Whether these results 


may in certain instances be permanent and 


a cure thus obtained, is still to be decided, 
because the effective use of radium and X-ray 
dates from a very recent period, and a suf- 
ficient number of patients has not been 
observed long enough to enable definite con- 
clusions to be drawn. The introduction of 
the use of these two powerful remedies has 
in any case conferred an inestimable boon 
upon the cancer sufferer, but even with the 
addition of these it must be frankly confessed 
that a considerable proportion of patients 
suffering from internal cancer have no 
chance of any but temporary relief with our 
present methods. All external cancers which 
can be felt or seen, can, if taken in time, be 
permanently cured, and that, as will be seen 
later, means a very considerable proportion 
of those who have the disease. 

Finally, the obvious question arises, can 
medical science offer anything which will 
prevent the occurrence of cancer? I think 
we can truthfully answer, yes. By the 
avoidance of all sources of irritation, much 
can be done to prevent the beginning of the 
trouble, for many cancers are directly caused 
by some source of irritation often at first of 
the most trivial nature. Warts and moles 


which are in a situation where they are con- 
stantly rubbed by the clothing or cut in shav- 
ing sometimes turn into cancer and should be 
removed. In persons over forty, any small 
sore or inflamed spot which does not heal 
promptly should receive medical attention. 
Obviously, the presence of a growing. lump 
anywhere in the body should arouse sus- 
picion. Certain industries unfortunately fur- 
nish examples of irritation tumors. As long 
ago as 1775, Percivall Pott, an English 
surgeon, first called attention to the fact that 
chimney sweeps and others who handled soot 
frequently developed cancer, and the dis- 
ease became so frequent that laws were 
finally passed to obviate the danger from this 
form of artificial cancer production. The 
substance which caused the irritation is now 
known to be the tar present in the soot, for 
it has recently been found that by repeatedly 
painting the skin of susceptible animals with 
tar, cancer can be produced. Correlated 
with this discovery of the cause of soot cancer 
it has been long known that the workers who 
handle tar, as for example the laborers in 
briquette factories, where coal-dust is made 
into blocks with a tar cement, suffered with 
cancer of the hands. Irritation from prod- 
ucts of crude petroleum also may lead to 
cancer in susceptible people. The avoidance 
of this danger is best obtained by the work- 
man taking some other type of employment, 
if his skin is found to be irritable, for the 
cancer does not appear until the skin has been 
irritated for a considerable number of years. 
Certain of the products of the aniline dyes 
have also been found irritating, and it is now 
the practice in Germany to rotate the work- 
ers so that they are not exposed too long to 
the process which requires the handling of the 
dangerous substance. 


THE GREATEST CAUSES 


UT a far greater number of cases of 
cancer arise on the basis of other types 
of irritation.. Cancer of the stomach un- 
questionably often begins in ulcer of the 
stomach, and it is no doubt true that the 
consumption of very irritating food, highly 


- seasoned or spiced, may have something to do 


with the origin of cancer in the susceptible. 
Unfortunately, the walls of the stomach 
have no pain nerves, so that such foods can 
be taken without discomfort, but if all the 
irritating substances which are eaten during 
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the course of a single good dinner be added up, 
it is not astonishing that the stomach oc- 
casionally becomes diseased, though the 
records show that most stomachs bear up 
bravely for at least forty years before they 
finally rebel and allow a cancer to form. 
A considerable proportion of the malignant 
tumors of the lower bowel are directly cor- 
related with inflammatory troubles in that 
region. Several types of cancer peculiar to 
women are also closely related with chronic 
inflammation of the organs in which they 
occur. Some people are extremely sensitive 
to the use of tobacco, and should therefore 
avoid smoking. Some types of infection 
also seem to increase the liability to cancer, 
evidence of syphilis having been noted with 
especial frequency in cancer of the tongue and 
mouth. Women rarely have cancer of the 
lip or cancer of the mouth in any form, and it 
is probable that this is due to the greater 
care which they take of their mouths, the 
lack of irritation from tobacco, and the 
better dentistry which they are likely to 
employ, for roughened teeth and _ ill-fitting 
dental apparatus are frequent inciters of 
cancer. The increasing use of tobacco by 
women may in another generation add a 
fresh demonstration of the dangers of irrita- 
tion. 

The prevention of cancer, therefore, im- 
plies the use of ordinary common sense in 
the use of a simple diet, an intelligent manner 








of living, care in avoiding infections of all 
sorts, and as a precaution in those over forty- 
five years of age, when cancer becomes fre- 
quent, periodic examinations by a competent 
physician. How often, as a_ precaution 
against breakdowns, do you have your auto- 
mobile looked over? Is your own life less 
valuable than that of a machine? 

As an illustration of the possibilities, as- 
suming a total cancer death rate per annum 
of 100,000, 4,000 of these growths occur in the 
mouth, 3,500 in the skin, 9,000 in the breast, 
a total of 16,500 tumors which can be either 
felt or seen. The dangerous nature of the 
disease should be determinable with fair ac- 
curacy within a few months after it actually 
starts to make headway, and at least 90 per 
cent. of such early tumors are curable. Thus, 
some 15,000 lives could be saved by the exer- 
cise of reasonable intelligence. Of the 83,500 
remaining, some types show at present cures 
of at least one half of the early cases, though 
unfortunately other varieties are, with meth- 
ods now available, hopeless from the be- 
ginning. 

The cancer problem to-day is thus a difficult 
and discouraging one, but it is not hopeless. 
Tuberculosis was a much more serious disease 
a generation ago, but now is rare among those 
who lead careful and intelligent lives. A new 
generation, if the warnings are heeded, may 
see a corresponding decrease in the incidence 
of cancer. 
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CONTRASTS BETWEEN THE FRENCH 
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Clearly Showing the Reasons why the Lloyd George 
Policy of Treating with the Soviet Government has Failed 
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Editor-in-Chief of La Revue de la France 
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INCE the overthrow of the Czar’s 

régime many mistakes in regard to 

Russia were committed by the Al- 

lies—English, American, French—be- 

cause they believed from the very 

beginning that the Russian Revolution was 

exactly like the French Revolution, that it 
was going to develop on the same lines. 

Some of the Allies’ greatest statesmen, first 
of all Mr. Lloyd George, thought that the 
Bolshevist régime, atrocious, barbarous, and 
anarchical as it might be, would pretty soon 
ripen into a more normal government. For 
that reason they were willing to recognize 
the Soviet, and they tried to bring other coun- 
tries to follow the same policy. 

The conferences of Genoa and The Hague 
show the complete failure of that policy. 
They proved that, as long as the Bolsheviki 
stuck to their principles, as long as they 
refused to recognize the right of property 
and the right of man, it was absolutely 
impossible for any civilized country to co- 
operate with them. 

Even at the present moment, it is not sure 
that this policy has been entirely abandoned. 

For that reason, nothing is more important 
than to show the fundamental differences 
which exist between the two revolutions. 

I followed, on the very spot, all of the first 
phase of the Russian Revolution. These 
were its main features: 

Years of war had entirely disorganized a 
country ill-fitted to bear for so long a time 
such a heavy burden. You must keep in 
mind that Russia before the war was totally 
unlike any other country in Europe. It had 
no solid structure like England, Germany, and 
France, no well-defined ethical and historical 
boundaries. 

It was, as a matter of fact, half European 
and half Asiatic. The middle classes of 
England, Germany, and France, which played 





such an important part in the economic, 
political, and intellectual life of those countries, 
were almost non-existent in Russia. 

On one side was an aristocracy of officials 
and landowners, and on the other, an enormous 
number of peasants and workmen from the 
big cities. These workmen, themselves orig- 
inally peasants, would very often return to 
their villages after they had worked for some 
time in the factories. 

The intellectual middle classes, known in 
Russia as‘ the “Intelligentsia,’’ formed only 
a very small minority; they had no deep- 
rooted existence in- the country. That was 
no doubt one of the chief causes of their want 
of balance, of their moral and intellectual 
instability. In discussion with them you 
could feel very soon that lack of equilibrium 
natural to the Russian mind. 

Turgenieff, one of the greatest of Russian 
novelists, one of those who knew best his coun- 
trymen, judging them with a great penetra- 
tion, because he had been living much abroad 
(especially in Paris where he had become half 
French), in one of his novels, entitled’ 
“Smoke,”’ describes the dreamy, nebulous, 
idealistic mind of the Russian intellectuals. 
He gives a vivid picture of a.group of Russian 
gentlemen who meet in a small German water- 
ing place. They spend all the night discuss- 
ing all the questions, political, social, philo- 
sophical, amid the smoke of a thousand ciga- 
rettes and numberless cups of tea, without ever 
reaching any definite conclusion. 

What we call in French the “Armature’ 
of the country was extremely weak. A war, 
which had lasted too long, had greatly in- 
creased that weakness. The revolution was 
the direct outcome of that disorganization. 

At the time when it broke out there were 
no real leaders, no men strong and energetic 
enough to deal with the situation. The Grand 
Dukes should have deposed the Czar, according 
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was in that case very 
strict and imperative; 
he left the throne open 
to the complications 
and competitions of in- 
ternal political strife. 

The Provisional Gov- 
ernment, consisting of 
Prince Llov, Miliukof, 
and Kerensky, ought to 
have maintained the 
Duma, which consti- 
tuted a moral force 
that could counterbal- 
ance the Soviet. In- 
stead of that they al- 
lowed the Duma to be 
dissolved immediately. 
They remained alone 
without any moral sup- 
port before the Soviet. 

During the six months 
of Kerensky’s rule, ca- 
pitulation followed 
upon capitulation. In- 
stead of resisting thede- 
mand of the extremists, 
the ministers, especially 
Kerensky, seemed 
guided by the one policy 
of continually giving in 
to them. 

When | was in Petro- 
grad, in the spring of 
1917, | was present ata 


Whose real name is Vladimir Ilitch Oulianoff. His brother, Ivan Oulianoff, was 
hanged in 1887 for an attempted assassination of the Czar. He comes from an 
.old Russian noble family of Tver. Owing to his revolutionary activities he was un- 
able to graduate from Petrograd University. In 1896 he was arrested with several 
others as a leader of the general strike of textile workers. He was in prison for eight 
months and was exiled to Vologda, in Siberia, for three years. After serving his 
term he emigrated to Switzerland and became a leader of the Social Democratic 
party. In 1903 he split the party into Bolsheviki and Mensheviki and became the 
leader of the Bolshevist (that is, the majority) faction. He is the author of many 
books on political economy, labor and farm statistics, and general socialistic theory 
and practice. During the war he lived in Switzerland and returned with Trotzky and 
others to Russia in 1917. In July, 1917, he made an unsuccessful attempt to over- 
throw the provisional government, but escaped under an assumed name, and in No- 
vember of the same year headed the successful revolution and became President 


great meeting at the 
Theatre Michel. | never 
saw such a curious, such 
an extraordinary scene, 
so characteristic of the 
Russian mind. Just 
after the chairman had 
taken his seat, a convict, 
coming straight from 
Siberia, where he had 


of the Council of Ministers. In September, 1922, he was temporarily relieved of his 


duties on account of illness 


to the pure Russian tradition, when they saw 
that he was leading the country to ruin. 
They lacked the courage to do that. 

When the Czar abdicated he should have 
done so in favor of his son, according to the 
law of the dynasty. * Instead of that, from 
purely weak and selfish motives, he broke that 
rule, destroying the law of succession, which 


been condemned to 
hard labor for some 
robbery, jumped on the platform, and for 
more than an hour he addressed the audience. 

After him spoke Kerensky. In the middle 
of his speech, as he had been interrupted by 
somebody, he uttered those textual words: 
“If the people of this country do not want to 
believe me and to follow me, | will abandon 
the power. I will never use any material 
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Contrasts Between the French and Russian Revolutions 











weapon to enforce upon the people my opin- 
ions. Whena country is willing to throw it- 
self into the abyss, there is no- human power 
which might prevent her from doing’so; and 
those who are at the head of the government 












have only one thing to do; that is, to resign 
and to leave the place.”’ 
You have here all Kerensky’s 
doctrine; you have here the 
pure Tolstoi theory of non- 
resistance to evil, which 
no leader can put into 
practice with success. 
A leader has on many 
occasions to become a 
fighter. If he is in ad- 
vance absolutely ready 
not to fight, but on the 
contrary to surrender <.t 
once, then he is no 
leader at all. He is sure 
to be beaten and to 
have his cause lost. 
The natural conse- 
quence of ker- 
ensky’s policy, was 
the advent of Bol- 
shevism. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, the Rus- 
sian Revolution «;° °° a 
produced only one °' } 
energetic man: 
Lenin. 
Lenin’ knew exactly 









COUNT DE MIRABEAU 


what he wanted, and he _ Before the outbreak of the Revolution Mirabeau had led a varied and a not too ad- 


was determined to get it at 


mirable life. At the outbreak of the Revolution, however, he went to Versailles 
where he was not received favorably by the King and Queen. Despite this fact, he 


any cost, making the peo- assured them of his royalist sympathies. He later became a leading spirit in the 
ple submit to his rule by Jacobin Club, but before long lost his hold on that organization, and in the As- 
~ sembly his accomplishments were largely ephemeral. He failed completely to 


any means in his power. stem the Revolution. 


It was Mirabeau's avowed purpose to render the King, power- 


He was not long in discov-_ less politically but still to maintain his popularity. In this statesmanlike and for- 
ering the two elements ward looking programme he failed, and he died a natural death in 1791, still popular 


upon which he could im- 
plicitly rely: they were the soldiers and 
peasants. 

To the soldiers who were tired of war, he 
promised immediate peace; to the peasants 
who longed for land, he gave at once all the 
land they coveted. 

The peace with Germany made at the very 
time when France, England, and America, 
Russia’s allies, were bleeding to death in their 
struggle for victory, covered Russia with shame 
and dishonor; but Lenin did not care a bit. 

On the other hand. the expropriation of 
landlords and estate holders without any com- 


with the changeable populace, of Paris 


pensation whatever, was sheer robbery; but 
that consideration did not stop Lenin for a 
single moment. 

The soldiers had been given peace; the peas- 
ants had been given land. The Bolshevist 
régime found in them its chief supporters. 
At the same time, Lenin formed.a Red Army, 
suppressed the liberty of the people, forcing 
on them the domination of a handful of Bol- 
sheviki in the most autocratic and ferocious 
manner. 

We may now keep in mind all those char- 
acteristics of the Russian Revolution and see 
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THE CZARINA 
Before her marriage to the Czar the Czarina was Princess Alix of Hesse, the daughter 
of a petty German Prince. Narrow-minded and almost a religious fanatic, she in- 
fluenced greatly her weak husband to the detriment of the Czarist cause and of the 
entire Russian Government. She, in turn, was easily influenced by a series of priests 
and by several members of the Court, with the result that court intrigue was the 
order of the day. She opposed, as did Marie Antoinette, any reforms that might 
tend to limit the authority of the absolute monarch, and, with her husband, was a 
devout believer in the divine right of Kings. She, with her four daughters and her 
son, was murdered in Ekaterinburg together with the Czar 


how greatly they contrast with the French” France. 


Revolution. 

The French Revolution broke out in a well- 
organized country, whose organization was 
founded on the old principles of order, activity, 
and thrift. 


classes. 


No country in Europe 
possessed such a firm and 
solid structure. It had 
taken centuries to build 
up that strongly central- 
ized nation, to link up 
together, one after the 
other, all the provinces 
of which it was com- 
posed. There was a 
common spirit, a power- 
ful sense of the unity, of 
the indivisibility of the 
French nation. That, 
immediately after the 
Revolution had broken 
out, was vividly expressed 
in that formula “la na- 
tion une et indivisible ’”’— 
the nation is united and 
indivisible. 

It is true that the long- 
standing mistakes of the 
French autocracy had 
brought a great financial 
disorganization. The ex- 
penses had grown more 
and more, and as the bulk 
of taxation was only paid 
by a part of the nation, 
that is the Tiers Etat, the 
bourgeoisie and the peas- 
ants, these taxes proved 
more and more insuffi- 
cient. The difference be- 
tween the expenses and 
the receipts, the deficit, 
became greater every 
day. That was, as you 
know, the main cause for 
the convocation of “Les 
Etats Généraux’”’—states 
general—but that dis- 
order, that disorganiza- 
tion, was of purely finan- 
cial character. 

No country possessed 
at that time such a 
powerful middle class as 


The French bourgeoisie at the end 
of the Eighteenth Century, from the aristoc- 
racy downward, was divided into numerous 
It had always been the aim of that 
bourgeoisie to play a most important part in 
the government of its country; therein lay 
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one of the chief causes of 
the French Revolution. 

The French Revolution 
had been prepared for a 
long time by intensive 
philosophical propa- 
ganda. The writings of 
Voltaire, of Montesquieu, 
of Rousseau, of all the 
encyclopedists, d’Alem- 
bert and Diderot, the 
comedies of Beaumar- 
chais, had during the 
second half of the 18th 
Century, sown the seeds 
of the new ideas, which 
had taken root in the 
minds of the people. 

Everyone had been 
longing for a new state of 
things. The hatred of 
privileges and injustice, 
the wish for a regularcon- 
stitution, for a more 
equitable system of tax- 
ation, was in every culti- 
vated mind. Before the 
formation of the “états 
généraux”’ (states gen- 
eral) at Versailles, all 
those aspirations were 
voiced in what was called 
the “cahiers”’ which were 
a sort of “ Magna Charta” 
for the new régime. 

So true was it, that, 
as soon as the “assem- 
blée constituante”’ began 
its session, its construc- 
tive work was much more 
important than its de- 
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structive one. It sup- 
pressed privileges, but at 
the same time it entirely 
reorganized the adminis- 
tration of the country. 

The Russian Revolu- 


Queen of France, wife of Louis XVI. She was born in Vienna, the daughter of 
Francis | and Maria Theresa, and in 1774, at the age of 21, married Louis XVI of 
France. Her influence over the King was great, but profitless. She opposed his 
wish to yield to reform, and urged him to absolutism. She was disliked by the 
courtiers and was held responsible for the dismissal of several able ministers. Be- 
cause of her unpopularity she helped to ruin the royal cause. But despite her short- 
comings she was able to face mob, trial, and guillotine with splendid courage, and 
remained to the last an excellent example of medieval autocrat 





tion was the direct con- 

sequence of the war, and of the defeat. This 
is a very important point upon which it is 
necessary to dwell at some length. 

Without the war, it may be affirmed that the 
Revolution wouldnot have brokenout, orthat it 
would have broken out in a quite different way. 
After the defeats in Manchuria in 1904 





and 1905, there was in Russia a very strong 
attempt to havea revolution. The autocratic 
régime was saved at that time by the energy 
of those who defended it. 

The same causes, which had taken a much 
more serious turn, produced twelve years later 
exactly the same effects. 
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LOUIS XVI OF FRANCE 


Now, on the con- 
trarv, the French Revo- 
lution broke out, not 
after a long war, but in 

. the time of a permanent 
peace, after the victor- 
lous Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, when the state of 
Europe was _ perfectly 
quiet. It had nothing 
to do with the defeat. 
Its causes were not from 
without, but only from 
within. And those 
causes, contrary to those 
of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, were more moral 
than material. 

The intellectual and 
philosophical propa- 
ganda, which had been 
carried on for nearly 
half a century, had 
created in France, and 
even in Europe, a public 
spirit entirely favorable 
toa new order of things. 

All those political as- 


The unfortunate grandson of Louis XV was left the legacy of his grandfather’s 
misgovernment, and innate weakness prevented his carrying out reforms that he 
recognized as advisable. Some small attempts were made at reform, but without 
notable improvements, and neither the King nor Necker, his Prime Minister, recog- 
nized the need for either constitutional or financial reform. To this lack of un- 
derstanding can be laid the uprising of 1789. Brought by the mob to Paris, Louis 
and his family escaped and were.recaptured, and in 1791, after nearly two years of 
practical impotence, the King accepted a new constitution. However, he was 
alienated from the government and looked to foreign powers for aid. This attitude 
provoked the mob once more, and in August, 1792, the monarchy was suspended. 
The King was brought to trial, found guilty of conspiracy against the nation, and 
guillotined in January, 1793. The French Revolution was the outgrowth of years 
of thought, although for a time the mob was powerful 


pirations had matured, 
they had become con- 
crete and _ well-defined 
ideas. They formed on 
all the most important 
questions, social, eco- 
nomic, administrative, 
judicial, a complete and 
coérdinated doctrine, 
which needed only to be 


But both the material disorganization and 
the disaffection of the people, after the Russo- 
Japanese War, were nearly nothing as com- 
pared with the disorganization and disaffection 
brought by the last war. For, compared with 
that war, the Russo-Japanese War appears as 
some colonial expedition. 

If you keep that in mind, you find that the 
causes of the Russian Revolution were more 
material than moral, and those causes were, 
in a certain sense, external to Russia. 

The Russian Empire was like an old, rot- 
ten, badly constructed ship, which might 
have navigated some time longer so long 
as there was no storm. As soon as the 
storm broke out, the ship was unable to face 
it, and sank. 


worked out into action. 

That fact explains the extraordinary and 
almost miraculous rapidity with which the 
French revolutionary assembly, the constitu- 
ante first, after the legislative and the conven- 
tion nationale, set immediately about the 
work of constructing. 

For that constructive work of the French 
Revolution is one of its most important fea- 
tures. 

The Russian Revolution, having been 
brought about by external rather than internal 
causes, having no political doctrine, no public 
spirit, was not, in any way, prepared to do that 
constructive work. 

As a matter of fact, it did nothing except 
destroy. From the very beginning, in a few 
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days, nearly in a few 


hours, it overthrew on 
the very ground the al- 
ready tottering edifice of 
the Czar’s régime. There 
were no doubt many im- 
perfections in that 
régime, but such as it 
was, it had at least the 
merit of maintaining the 
structure of that mighty 
empire. 

This feeble support 
once done away with, dis- 
location quickly followed. 
Kerensky’s government 
replaced this organiza- 
tion by nothing. He 
gradually allowed all dis- 
cipline to be banished 
from the Army. The 
whole of the govern- 
mental framework of 
former Russia disap- 
peared, without anyone 
troubling about putting 
anything in its place. 

The Russian Revolu- 
tion-in' a ‘word did noth- 
ing but destroy. 

The French Revolu- 
tion, on the other hand, 
created a great deal more 
than it destroyed. It in- 
troduced into France a 
better state of things 
than that which had ex- 
isted under the old régime. 

This creative work of 
the French Revolution is 
marked by a strong unity 
of spirit. That is perhaps 
its most striking feature. 

The declaration of the 
rights of man and citizen 
forms its philosophical 
base. There you find the 
powerful influence of the 
philosophy of the ency- 
clopedists and also of the 
American Revolution. 
The logical mind of the 


French people, as you know, is always inclined 
to derive its practical consequences from some 


philosophical principles. 
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CZAR NICHOLAS II 


The last of the Romanoffs. He succeeded to the throne in 1894, and was crowned 
in Moscow in 1896. Shortly after his accession he issued a manifesto in which he 
announced his intention of carrying out the absolutist policy of his father. His 
reign was unhappy from the beginning. During the coronation thousands of people 
were killed ina panic due to criminal mismanagement. In 1904-05 Russia suffered 
defeat in the Russo-Japanese War. In 1905 the Czar was forced by popular demand 
to grant various reforms, including a representative body—the Duma; but the 
reforms were not effective and the forces of popular government grew rapidly. 
During the World War maladministration and defeats added to the discontent, and 
Nicholas was forced to abdicate. Later he was arrested and sent to Tobolsk and 
after that to Ekaterinburg, where, apparently on the authority of the local Bol- 
shevist officer, the Czar and his entire family were brutally murdered in July, 1918. 
The Russian Revolution was the direct result of the War and of defeat 


The Revolution reformed the country’s 
administrative structure. The provinces were 
replaced by the division in departments. 
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JEAN PAUL MARAT 


Who began the practice of medicine in London and later became physician to the 
bodyguard of the Comte d’Artois in 1777. In 1773 and 1774 he published two 
volumes entitled “Essay on Man” and ‘The Chains of Slavery.”” From 1783 until tée 
the outbreak of the French Revolution in 1789 he devoted himself to the study of 
heat, light, and electricity. The first copy of his journal, /’ Ami du Peuple, appeared 
in 1789. -In 1790 he fled to England, but returned to the Convention; and later, at 


Those principles 
aimed at consecrating 
the rights of man, at 
asserting his liberty, at 
introducing greater 
equity into the govern- 
ment and more justice 
among the people. 

Napoleon made use of 
his incomparable mili- 
tary genius to do away 
for a time with the polit- 
ical part of those revo- 
lutionary achievements. 
But all the rest was re- 
tained; and what he 
suppressed, even Napo- 
leon was not strong 
enough to suppress for 
very long. We should 
remember Anatole 
France’s very deep re- 
mark, in the “Lys 
Rouge,” when he shows 
that Napoleon did little 
else than merely con- 
tinue the work that the 
revolution had begun. 
He says, “Napoléon, 
c’est la révolution bot- 

ée’’ — “Napoleon was 
the revolution in mili- 
tary boots.” 


the instance of the Girondist8, he was tried, but was acquitted, and became more The Bourbons who 


popular thanever. In July; 1793, however, he was murdered by Charlotte Corday, 


a Girondist sympathizer 


The financial and the judicial organizations 
were entirely transformed. 

The words, Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, 
inscribed at the very beginning of the Dec- 
laration of the Rights of Man, were more 
than words. For one of the first decisions of 
the revolutionary assemblies was to abolish 
slavery in the French colonies. 

The civil code, the very basis of existing 
French law, which a great number of nations 
have adopted, was to a great extent the work 
of the Revolution. It has been frequently 
attributed to Napoleon, but Napoleon did 
nothing but complete what had been begun 
by the revolutionary assemblies. 

In a word, it may be said that all those 
principles upon which France depended dur- 
ing the 19th Century, were born of the Revo- 
lution. 


succeeded him tried in 
vain to uphold the sys- 
tem of absolutism. They were soon obliged 
to give way. 

There was in the doctrines and conceptions 
of the French Revolution such a power of ex- 
pansion that they spread rapidly throughout 
Europe and succeeded, after much opposition, 
in being universally adopted. 

I have tried to show that the Russian Rev- 
olution, up to the time of Lenin’s coming, 
had been nothing but an endless series of 
surrenders and capitulations. The so-called 
leaders had never had the courage energet- 
ically to oppose their enemies. On the con- 
trary, they had instinctively adopted Tol- 
stoi’s theory: “la non-résistance au mal”— 
“surrender to evil.” 

In the French Revolution, one continually 
comes across courageous or dauntless leaders 
who threw themselves whole-heartedly into 
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the conflict, risking what man holds most dear 
here below, his life, fighting and dying for the 
triumph of their opinions. 

The Russian Revolution produced no such 
men, no leaders. The French one on the 
contrary, from the very outset, was in the 


hands of very energetic 
leaders. 

Whilst asserting the 
rights and dignity of man, 
the French Revolution 
did much to fortify patri- 
otic feeling. Scarcely did 
republican France feel the 
invaders’ foot than a vio- 
lent explosion of patriot- 
ism swept over the coun- 


try. The entire popula- ° 


tion, as soon as it was 
menaced, threw itself un- 
hesitating ly into the 
struggle; not only repuls- 
ing the attacking armies, 
but crossing its bound- 
aries, Carrying its revolu- 
tionary propaganda into 
the neighboring coun- 
tries. 

Two of Europe’s great 
nations, Germany and 
Italy, to name but two, 
were completely trans- 
formed by that propa- 
ganda. Their political 
development, during the 
19th Century, their unifi- 
cation, may all be traced 
to the French Revolution. 

Far from stimulating 
patriotic sentiment, the 
Russian Revolution had 
the immediate effect of 
entirely destroying it. It 
did away with all disci- 
pline in the army, paving 
the way for Lenin’s com- 
ing. The latter reached 
Russia after having 
crossed the whole of Ger- 
many in a German train 
during the war. He 
found nothing more im- 
portant to do than to 
draw up the famous, or 
rather infamous, Brest- 


Litovsk peace. To England, France, and 
the United States, engaged in deadly con- 
flict with Germany, the Brest-Litovsk peace 
came as a stab in the back. It was a real be- 
trayal so far as the Allies were concerned. 
Lenin has tried to explain it away by his 





LEON TROTZKY 


The son of a rich Jewish family of south Russia. He early became a revolutionary, 
and for a time was editor of an underground paper of the Social Democratic party. 
He was arrested in 1898 for his activities and was sent to Siberia. He escaped 
in 1900 and went to western Europe where he joined the revolutionary group of 
which Lenin was a principal leader. These men formed the Russian Democratic 
Labor party, which later split into the Bolsheviki and the Mensheviki. Trotzky 
became the leader of the Menshevist faction. In 1905 he returned to Russia under 
an assumed name and took a prominent part in the preparations for the unsuccess- 
ful revolution of that year. He was arrested with a number of others and was sent 
to Siberia again, but after a few weeks escaped and returned to Western Europe. 
At the outbreak of the war he was arrested in Austria and deported to Switzerland, 
and from there went to Paris. In 1916 he went to Spain but was not allowed to re- 
main, and went to Cuba, after which he came to the United States. For several 
months he was connected with the New World, a Russian Socialist daily of which Dr. 
S. Ingerman was editor. In April, 1917, he started to return to Russia but was 
seized by the British at Halifax. A note from Kerensky, the head of the Russian 
provisional government, obtained his release. He joined Lenin and, entering 
Russia, became Minister of Foreign Affairs in November, 1917, after the Bolsheviki 
overthrew the provisional government. In March, 1918, he became Minister of War 
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MAXIMILIEN .MARIE ISIDORE ROBESPIERRE 


Not until the death of Mirabeau was Robespierre recognized as a revolutionary 
leader. He was a lawyer of French birth but of Irish origin who became popular in 
the Jacobin Club in 1790. He opposed the policies of the Girondists, which were 
highly ideal but entirely impractical, in 1791, and early in 1792 resigned the office of 
public. prosecutor, and.later started a,journal entitled le Défenseur de la Constitu- 
tion. He, with Danton and Marat, were charged with aiming at a dictatorship, 
but the three withstood the attack. After the death of Marat, Robespierre for a 
few months reigned supreme. But although suggestions were made that he be 
made dictator, his power rapidly crumbled beneath him, and all his supporters disap- 
peared when an unknown deputy named Louchet proposed his arrest. He fled, but 
was wounded and captured, and on July 28, 1794, he was led, miserable and trem- 
bling, to the guillotine 


Russian one, confiscated 
private property. 

Nothing is further from 
the truth. Robespierre, a 
member of the Jacobins, 
the extremist party of 
the Revolution, declared 
that anyone who should 
propose an Agrarian law, 
that is,a lawof expropria- 
tion of land, should be at 
once put to death. 

On May 25th of this 
year, Lloyd George, 
speaking in the House of 
Commons, said that the 
French Revolution was 
followed by the confisca- 
tion of all the land and 
that perhaps the conserv- 
ative spirit of France of 
today has its root in that 
confiscation. He saidalso 
that the French Revolu- 
tion, in confiscating that 
land, gave no compensa- 
tion whatever to the land- 
lords. 

It is impossible to im- 
agine a_ greater error. 
There is no doubt that 
Mr. Lloyd George was 
entirely sincere when he 
said that. On the other 
side, there is no doubt 
that such a declaration, 
coming from so eminent a 
statesman, shows, unfor- 
tunately, a misconception 
of history. 

To cover the deficit of 
the treasury and to pre- 
vent bankruptcy, the con- 
stituent assembly decided 


communistic theories, but his explanations 
are contemptible. Nothing in the world can 
possibly justify such treason. For there is a 
moral standing for the nations just as there is 
one for individuals. 

The French Revolution confirmed and def- 
initely consecrated the right of property. 

This is an extremely important matter 
upon which it is necessary to dwell at some 
length. For you will hear many people pre- 
tending that the French Revolution, like the 


to nationalize the property of the Church. 
That property was not individual, but na- 
tional. It had been given to the Church in 
exchange for a certain number of national 
services, which had to be performed. 

When that nationalization was decided upon 
the State undertook to perform those services. 
A fixed salary was assigned to the members 
of the clergy, and the State provided also for 
the needs of the Church. 

That confiscated property, on the other hand, 
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was not given to the people. It was sold to 
the highest bidders. It was only the most 
enterprising and daring of the middle class 
and peasants who purchased that land; for 
at the time when they bought it, they ran a 
pretty big risk. From this there sprang a 
new and very powerful class of rural land- 
holders. The Revolution was thereby con- 
siderably strengthened. 

But don’t imagine that the class of small 
rural landowners did not exist in France be- 
fore the Revolution. On the contrary it had 
existed for a very long time and it was ex- 
tremely numerous. 

The land of France was divided already 
very much at the time of the Revolution. | 
will give you only some very striking ex- 
amples. For instance, if 
a rich gentleman wanted 
to create a park in the 
country, he was very 
often obliged to buy the 
necessary land from a 
great number of small 
landowners, who were, 
for the greater part, 
peasants. 

The garden of Trianon, 
near Versailles, had’to be 
created on the small vil- 
lage of Trianon, whose 
inhabitants numbered 32. 
Well, of these 32, 26 
owned some parcels which 
the King of France was 
obliged to buy from them. 
The fact is absolutely 
proved by the archives. 

And, as you see, it en- 
tirely destroys the affir- 
mation of Mr. Lloyd 
George. 

Only those nobles who 
emigrated from France 
had their properties con- 
fiscated. Some of them, 
as you know, did not hes- 
itate to take up arms 
against the Revolution, to 
join the enemy’s armies. 
The confiscation of their 
properties was, in a cer- 
tain sense, not without 
Serious justification. But 
for many of those big 








Petrograd Soviet—that is, Governor of Petrograd. 
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properties, it was not possible to find any 
buyer rich enough to pay the necessary price, 
so they were not sold, but given back after- 
ward to their former owners. |n the district 
of Toulouse, for example, of 370 estates which 
were confiscated, only 111 could be sold. The 
other 259 returned afterward to the families 
who had possessed them before the Revolution. 

And moreover, all those estates were al- 
ways sold, not given free of charge. The 
people who wanted them had to pay for them, 
so the right of property was not, in any way, 
impaired by such an operation. 

The Vicomte d’Avenel, who is a great 
authority on those historical and economic 
questions, after having very accurately looked 
into the archives of the French provinces, 


GREGORY ZENOVIEV 
President of the Third International, and up to a few months ago, President of the 


Before 1917 he was known only 


as an assistant of Lenin 
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LEO KAMENEFF 


Whose real name is Rosenfeld. He is a son of a rich Jewish family and is married 
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As for the “emigrés’ 
many of them, when they 
returned to France, im- 
mediately after the Revo- 
lution, were given back 
their properties. The 
others got, as a solid com- 
pensation, one billion 
francs, which was a very 
great sum for that time, 
at the return of the Bour- 
bons. 

Thus you can see that 
it is utterly impossible to 
drawany parallel between 
the expropriation of the 
property of the clergy and 
the nobility as practised 
legally and in due form 
by France, and the whole- 
sale system of robbery 
without compensation, 
instituted in Russia. 

The former, as was the 
case with nearly every- 
thing accomplished by 
the French ‘Revolution, 
was carried out according 
to strict regulations. The 
property of the Church 
was sold and paid for like 
any other property. 
Whereas the latter pro- 
ceeded in irregular, dis- 
honest, and immoral 


to Trotzky’s sister. Returning from exile in 1914 he was rearrested and exiled for manner. 


life as the author of an anti-war manifesto. He returned in March, 1917, as a result 


The twooperations dif- 


of the revolution, and became a member of the Central Committee of the Bolshevist fered as much in prin- 


party. He is President of the Moscow Soviet and in September, 1922, was elected 
temporary president of the Soviet Government because of Lenin’s illness 


expresses the opinion that not more thana tenth 
part of the land was confiscated and. sold at 
the time of the French Revolution. Those 
who bought those estates belonged, for two 
thirds, to the bourgeoisie or middle’ class. 
They were lawyers, or merchants from the 
towns. Only one third were peasants. And 
the land which was purchased by the peasants 
was very much less than the land bought by 
the middle class from the towns. 

It was only later on, in the Napoleonic time 
and after, that the peasants, as their prosperity 
and well-being became greater, began buying 
more and more the land, which was still more 
divided than it was before. 


ciple as in mode of exe- 
cution. And still greater 
was their divergence as regards results. 
In France that sale of national property, 
its purchase by the gentry and peasants who 
were more enterprising and bolder than 
their fellows, greatly strengthened the middle 
class. Land thus divided up between several 
landholders was far better cultivated than 
previously. The production and wealth of 
the nation were in consequence much greater. 

In Russia the very opposite took place. 

Since the Bolshevist revolution, the prod- 
uce of Russia has diminished from 50 to 75 
per cent. Famine and the deaths of millions 
of people have been the consequences of that 
Russian expropriation. 
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We have now reached a subject in which 
a great many people seem to find the chief 
points of comparison between the two revolu- 
tions, namely the question of massacres. 

Nothing can excuse a massacre, either in 
France or in Russia. 

The massacres which went on in some of the 
Paris prisons and certain provincial towns, 
such as Lyons, Nantes, etc., have branded the 
French Revolution with bloodstains impossi- 
ble to wash out. 

As to the condemnations pronounced by 
the revolutionary tribunals during the most 
active period of the Terror, the very composi- 
tion of those tribunals, their expeditive and 
summary manner of delivering the sentence, 
the wholesale trials and condemnations 
pronounced by them, were the merest parody 
of justice. 

But between those massacres of the French 
Revolution and the massacres of the Russian 
Revolution, there are, however, some capital 
differences. 

First, the number of the victims was in 
France greatly smaller than it has been in 
Russia. 

About 1,300 people were buried at the cem- 
etery of Picpus in Paris, where the great- 
est majority of the victims of the guillotine 
had their sepulchers. Those few thou- 
sand victims of the French Revolution seem 
nearly nothing as compared with the enor- 
mous number of people exterminated in 
Russia. 

The Terror in France did not last very 
long. There came soon a strong reaction and 
the whole thing was definitely stopped. 

Even at the most frightful period of the 
Terror, the exterior forms of justice were, to 
a certain extent, observed. If one wished to 
find extenuating circumstances, they could 
be found in the violence of the political strug- 
gle, especially in the fact of France being in- 
vaded, that enemy armies were marching on 
the capital, that a terrible revolt had broken 
out in the Vendée province, and insurrections 
were taking place in the centre and south of 
France. 

In France, the executions were always 
conducted openly. When Louis XVI and 
the Queen were beheaded, it was in the 
middle of the Place de la Concorde in day- 
light, after they had been publicly judged and 
condemned. 

In the Russian Revolution, on the contrary, 
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no exterior form of justice was even observed. 
The executions have always taken place se- 
cretly. You have only to remember the 
monstrous manner in which the Czar and all 
his family were murdered in Ekaterinburg. 
It was in the middle of the night, in a cellar, by 
revolver shots, without any judgment what- 
ever. 

It has been nearly the same with all the 
Russian executions. 

And what about the Tcheka, that disgust- 
ing network of police spies of all kinds, which 
has something Asiatic, Chinese, in the way of 
arresting people, of torturing them and put 
ting them to death? 

Those Bolshevist massacres have already 
been going on for several years. There is 
unfortunately no sign that they are going to 
decrease. 

| have said enough to show you the funda- 
mental differences existing between the two 
revolutions. The few points of comparison 
that exist do so only in appearance. They 
are due to the fact that most of the Russian 
revolutionaries were wrapped up in the super- 
ficialities of the French Revolution. 

Their one aim was to imitate, to copy it as 
much as they could. In spite of that, the two 
revolutions differ as much as night from day. 
Nearly all the men at the head of the French 
Revolution were men of great energy—pa- 
triotic, and disinterested; they boldly risked 
their lives in the struggle; most of them for- 
feited them. 

The French Revolution endowed the coun- 
try with a far better system of organization, 
and a far more equitable system of justice than 
had hitherto existed. It raised the standard 
of human dignity. The higher material and 
moral well-being that was its direct creation 
were immense. The whole of France, and one 
may truly say a great part of Europe, owes all 
to those reforms. It abolished all the old 
privileges, did away with serfdom and feudal 
rights, founding the liberty and dignity of the 
human being. It reorganized education, jus- 
tice, the administering of public affairs, gave 
a great impulse to the education of the masses, 
introduced a new system of weights and 
measures which has been adopted by nearly 
every country in Europe; it instituted higher 
education. 

That positive, constructive work of the 
Revolution was, as you can see, immense. 
When one recalls the conditions under which 
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all those reforms were brought about, when 
one attempts to conjure up visions of the 
troubled times rife with political strife, in 
which the great men of the Revolutionary 
Assemblies did all that creative work, one can- 
not help being filled with admiration for their 
energy- and their audacity. 

Their virtues far outweighed their old vices. 

The Russian Revolution, on the contrary, 
has produced nothing, it has destroyed every- 
thing. 

It has not even developed the communist 
theories. For Lenin, after having wildly pro- 
claimed their inviolability, was forced to 
abandon them for the greater part. 

Bolshevism has for many years laid waste 
the material, intellectual, and moral forces of 
Russia. 

To draw the conclusion of this article, one 
could say that while the French Revolution 
was all the time directed and strongly kept 
in hand, the Russian Revolution was left with- 
out any direction whatever. 

Now we must not forget that the leading 
class in Russia formed a very small minority, 
that they were, in some manner, lost in the im- 
mensity of that country. The geographical, 
ethical, historical conditions of Russia were so 
different from Germany, France, and England 
that it was very difficult, almost impossible, 
for the leaders to lead effectively such a big 
country. 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION FROM WITHIN 


REMEMBER that during the spring of 
1917 | was ordered by General Janin, 
chief of the French military mission in Rus- 
sia, to preceed to the Caucasus and to re- 
port to him the exact moral conditions of the 
Russian armies on that side. 
| had a long and very interesting trip from 
Petrograd through Moscow, and the Caucasus 
Riviera on the Black Sea, till | reached Tiflis, 
the capital. I went from there through the 


great mountains to Kars and Erzerum in Asia ‘ 


Minor, which -had been: captured from the 
Turks; from Erzerum through the highest 
passes at more than six thousand feet above 
the sea, | went down to Trebizond on the Black 
Sea; from that place, via Batum, Manopol, 
and Kharkof, to Moscow and Petrograd again. 

It was in Batum on the Black Sea that I got 


the first French papers that had been pub- 
lished in Paris during the two weeks imme- 
diately after the Russian Revolution had been 
known there. All those papers were full of 
very enthusiastic comment upon that revolu- 
tion. | suppose the English and the American 
papers were exactly the same. 

It was indeed a great shock forme. I had 
just been witnessing on the spot for more 
than two months the Russian disorganization. 
| had noticed that disorder and anarchy were 
increasing every day,and at the same time my 
countrymen and all the Allies were full of 
illusions about the Russian Revolution. 

When | came back to France in August, 
1917, | went immediately to see Foch at his 
headquarters. | reported to him everything, 
in every detail, in the most pessimistic way. 
Foch listened to me very carefully and in his 
abrupt, broken and soldier-like manner, said 
to me: 

“Then you think that the Russians are done 
for and that we have nothing more to expect 
from them?” 

“Absolutely,” said I. 

After a long moment of silence he replied: 

“Well, it is a great blow for us. But | 
hope the Americans will very soon come in!” 

The Americans did come, in great numbers, 
and they helped us immensely to win the war. 

The only sound and practical policy with 
Russia is to face the facts, to see them as 
they are. The moral and material destruc- 
tion of Russia has been so complete that 
it is impossible to think of a rapid recon- 
struction. 

That reconstruction will take a very long 
time and require a great amount of money. 
It cannot be made, as we say in French, en 
bloc—as a whole—and all at the same time. 
It will mean, as a matter of fact, more a colo- 
nization than a reconstruction. It will be 
necessary, perhaps, to begin by working from 
the boundaries of Russia to the centre, from 
without to within, to proceed step by step, re- 
organizing one province after another, from 
the border of Germany, Poland, and Rumania 
and proceeding to the interior of Russia. 

| am aware that this is a very modest pro- 
gramme. But what is the use of having very 
big and ambitious programmes if they cannot 
be carried out? 
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CAN POLITICS BE TOO *“‘CLEAN’’? 


The City Manager Plan a Success in Dozens of Cities because It Is More 
Honest and More Efficient, but It Is Less Representative than Older 
Forms of City Government, and Tends More Toward Paternalism 


By LINDSAY ROGERS 


IKE all experiments in government, the 
city manager plan for American 
cities has been subjected to many 
attacks, some of them fair and some 
unfair. Like all experiments, also, 

it has possibilities which have not been fully 
disclosed. It faces, furthermore, the danger 
that when it is tried in cities such as Cleve- 
land, politics will not be entirely ruled out. 
Highly organized party machinery must be 
kept well oiled for the state and national 
campaigns. It is expecting too much to ask 
that it be dismantled during municipal cam- 
paigns. Non-partisan elections are possible 
in small cities, but the use of a small council 
and a city manager in the larger municipali- 
ties will put the whole scheme to new tests. 

In Kenosha, Wisconsin, a few months ago, 
one of the newspapers, 7 he Journal, got out an 
extra edition with a full page devoted to an 
attack on the charter which was to be before 
the people within a few days. A state law 
permitting a commission-manager charter 
has been in effect in Wisconsin since 1919, but 
no city, The Journal said, “had yet adopted 
this new wrinkle.” Therefore the newspaper 
urged the people to vote “no” and the advice 
was followed. The attack was so elaborate 
and the arguments so apparently successful, 
that it will be interesting to see exactly what 
the defenders of the “federal’’ plan of city 
government and the opponents of change to 
the new plan have to say. 

The arguments were not novel. They have 
been used in similar elections all over the 
country. . The new scheme would be govern- 
ment by a Czar instead of by the people. 
The council would be powerless to make the 
manager obey the orders that it might give 
him. 

Some of the absurdities of this argument 
throw an interesting sidelight on the character 
of much of our political discussion in the 
United States. Passion and rash allegations 


take the place of clear-headedness and logic. 
Under a city manager form of government 
the Council has just as much control as it ever 
had under a more complex scheme with di- 
vided powers and responsibility. The possi- 
bility that a manager may be got rid of (with 
proper safeguards as to charges and non- 
precipitancy) is a powerful guarantee that he 
will behave himself. But the /ournal’s 
argument, unreasonable as it is, does touch 
one phase of the city manager problem to 
which insufficient attention has been devoted. 
The new plan of government is too likely to 
be for and not by the people. 

To a degree this is due to the fact that in 
some cases the new charter was accepted, not 
because of any firm conviction on the part.of 
the people that the city should be managed 
by an expert, but because of purely local rea- 
sons. In many cases it has been a minority 
movement, and the minority has succeeded on 
account of the apathy or disorganization of 
the majority; but then many real and spe- 
cious reforms in the United States have been 
accomplished in this way. Such a scheme of 
government, however, as the city manager 
form, with its every element under fire all of 
the time, has to face a big initial handicap if 
its adoption is due to apathy or manipulation. 

In Dubuque, lowa, for example, the develop- 
ment was quite different from that which is 
the usual thing. The change to the city man- 
ager charter there (by the narrow margin of 
879 votes out of 4,000) was largely attributable 
to labor.. The charter was adopted against 
the opposition of some very important bus- 
iness men—the ones who, in most cities, are 
strongly in favor of a new deal. The chief 
supporter of the city manager plan in Du- 
buque was one of the daily newspapers whose 
editor was thought to be “radical.’’ In these 


days when politics is largely economics, an 
advocate of the city manager form of munici- 
pal government is a curious sort of “ radical,” 
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but the appeal to the business vote was suffi- 
cient and the plan went into effect. It is 
now supported by business men rather more 
strongly than by labor, although labor still 
maintains its allegiance. The president of 
the Dubuque Trades and Labor Congress is 
on record as saying that “organized labor, 
being responsible for the present form of 
government in a large measure, is very well 
pleased with the prog- 
ress and method of 
application of the city 
manager plan.” 
Waltham, on the 
other hand, adopted a 
new charter, in part 
for local political rea- 
sons. The mayor of 
the city was a nice old 
business man who was 
a Republican. The 
Republicans didn’t 
want him any longer, 
but they couldn’t beat 
him. It may seem like 
using a steel hammer 
to break an egg, to 
change the whole form 
of city government in 
order to get rid of cer- 
tain persons, but it 
was an important rea- 
son for the change in 
Waltham. Almost ex- 
actly the same thing 
happened in Wichita, 
Kansas. The council, 
elected under the ward 
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having shown the weaknesses that it might 
be expected to show, and the dissatisfaction 
of the people being intensified by a number of 
small causes. 

This method of adoption is an initial factor 
of some importance and may militate against 
the success of the new charter. Henry M. 
Waite, the first city manager of Dayton, says 
that city managers who act under ordinances 
are handicapped by 
the fact that they do 
not have public opin- 
ion behind them; but 
it is just as true that 
some city managers 
acting under charters 
do not start off with 
public opinion behind 
them. An even greater 
danger is, as has been 
intimated, that the 
public will lose inter- 
est; that the adminis- 
tration will become 
“silk-stocking,” that 
instead of being demo- 
cratic self-government 
with the democracy 
sufficiently intelligent 
to employ experts, the 
government will be an 
efficient autocracy. 

In Dubuque there 
is probably a better 
spirit than in most 
managed cities, and 
the reasons for this 
are significant, for 


system, fought with j, exceptionally successful. In Dubuque there is no serious they throw some light 


the mayor on the issue opposition to the city manager plan 


of enforcing the pro- 

hibitory law. The repeal of the enforcement 
ordinances and the fight against the mayor 
were extremely bad politics from the Republi- 
can point of view, and for this, among other 
reasons, a movement was begun for the com- 
mission form of government. This movement 
was helped along mightily by men who were 
not uninterested in municipal politics. They 
kept well under cover anc were successful in 
having the legislature adopt a bill providing 
for a commission. The objectionable council 
was then got rid of. The battle for the city 
manager plan was fathered in 1917 by Henry 
J. Allen, now governor, the commission plan 


on difficulties which 
the plan encounters. 
The city was, in the first place, extremely suc- 
cessful in the choice of its city manager, Mr. 
O. E. Carr, who has made a brilliant record. 
In the second place, Mr. Carr is fortunate in 
the person who manages him—Mrs. Carr. 
City managers believe in getting things done; 
they think (as they would if working for pri- 
vate corporations) more about results than 
«oout diplomacy or lacerated feelings. In 
Dubuque Mrs. Carr furnishes the diplomacy 
and her husband the engineering. The result 
is that the administration is efficient, tactful, 
and has its ear close to the ground. It knows 
what the public is thinking. 
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Important also is the fact that the Dubuque 
council is very representative. Labor has 
two men—a painter and a cigar maker. The 
other three members are a bank cashier, a 
business man, and a retired physician. They 
are unpaid and they take a genuine interest in 
the city. If the administration had been 
silk-stocking, there would have been more of 
an undercurrent of dissatisfaction. As it is, 
there is practically 
none. The principal 
criticisms have come 
from contractors who 
had been accustomed 
to get some assistance 
from the city and who 
were said to be “starv- 
ing”; from soft drink 
manufacturers who 
had had their licenses 
taken from them on 
account of violations 
of the prohibitory law, 
and from old line poli- 
ticians. These ele- 
ments were so few in 
number and so under 
suspicion that at the 
last election they 
could not secure satis- 
factory candidates to 
make an opposition 
fight. The council was 
returned without op- 
position. All the busi- 
ness interests of the 
city represented in the 
Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Rotary 
Club, the Kiwanis 
Club, and the Lions are proud of the efficient 
city administration that they have; and they 
are a powerful influence in the municipal poli- 
tics of a town the size of Dubuque. 

At a meeting of the council in Dubuque a 
few weeks ago, a petition was received from 
a number of property owners requesting im- 
provements on a street. The sewer plans 
that the city has in mind will cause the street 
to be torn up in the near future and then it 
will have to be repaved. The petition was 
therefore laid on the table with only the 
briefest sort of discussion. Then one of the 
labor members of the council spoke up. 
“We'd better tell them why we are doing 
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this,’ he said. “Let’s make it plain that we 
realize that the street needs improvement; 
that their petition is justified, and that we 
are only deferring action until such time as 
the sewer improvements have been completed. 
Then they will be pleased and not angry 
because they think that their petition has 
been disregarded.”’ 

If every commission in a city manager city 
had such a member 
on it, there would be 
less criticism. The. 
householder could al- 
ways go to the alder- 
man from his ward 
and be sure of a sym- 
pathetic hearing. If 
he were without polit- 
ical influence, it might 
be difficult to get ac- 
tion, but he did feel 
fairly close to the mu- 
nicipal solons. Now 
the complaint is in 
many places that the 
commissioners run 
the city as they would 
a corporation of 
which they were the 
directors; they do 
what they think is 
best and they have 
too much of the atti- 
tude that it is no- 
body’s business. At 
least, that is the way 
the man in the street 
thinks about it, and 
the opinion of the 
man in the street is 
rather essential to the success of the city 
manager form of government. In Waltham, 
with one newspaper favoring an abandon- 
ment of the city manager charter and with an- 
other newspaper rather critical, there is some 
feeling that the commission, while efficient, is 
too ruthless. The members who came up for 
reélection a year ago, however, were returned 
by substantial majorities in a rather thin vote, 
and the Waltham News attributes nearly all 
of the opposition to the present plan to 
politics. It comes, The News says, “from 


those who are disgruntled because some pet 
theory of theirs has not been carried out, or 
something to which they were opposed has 
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been done. They do not take a broad view 
of the government, judging it by its accom- 
plishments during the four years or more that 
it has been in operation, but by some individ- 
ual thing which may have been of infinitesi- 
mal importance. In a city which was pre- 
dominantly Republican, it must be expected 
that those who acquired whatever impor- 
tance they may once have possessed in the 
community from the real or supposed ability 
to ‘swing’ a few votes in their respective wards 
should be antagonistic to any form of city 
government which is based on business rather 
than on political principles. No government 
which does not give full scope to the wire- 
pulling interests of this particular class will 
ever find approval.’’ With variations, the 
same things might be said of the opposition in 
numerous other cities. 


LABOR AND CAPITAL IN WICHITA 


N WICHITA the commission consists of 

three bankers and two business men closely 
allied with the banks. Labor was represented 
by one man who was elected, but who was not 
allowed to take his seat because he was a shop 
mechanic for a railroad that has a franchise 
from the city. This, naturally, made the 
laboring population angry and there is dis- 
satisfaction on this score. The following com- 
ment from a well-informed observer is typical: 

“The men now in the government are high- 
class citizens, but perhaps a little bit inclined 
to listen with greater interest to the opinions 
of people of social standing than to the aver- 
age person. They were elected by less than 
fifty per cent. of the electorate. | have 
heard a good many voters say that they didn’t 
want to go to the trouble of voting, for the 
rich and well-to-do people would control the 
government and elect its members anyway. 
And there is a feeling also that because all 
the members of the city government are rather 
well off and accustomed to doing things in a 
big way, they do not scruple to tax the public 
excessively for things that the comparatively 
poor man would be willing to do without 
until normalcy comes—if it ever does.”’ 

The citizen of Wichita who was very largely 
responsible for the commission form of govern- 
ment and who helped materially in the fight 
for the city manager—he is still there and 
interested in politics—believes that on the 
whole the plan has been successful and that 
its chief objection is its cost. The money is 
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well spent, to be sure, but managers fre- 
quently are anxious to attempt projects on a 
larger, more expensive, and more permanent 
scale than were the old councils, and this looms 
large in the populer mind. “Penny wise and 
pound foolish” is a maxim that is not suffi- 
ciently remembered by the critics of the Amer- 
ican government. This Wichita man, whom 
| am quoting, moreover, believes that the 
average citizen was more closely in touch 
with his government under the old council 
system. “The present system,” he says, “is 
not only non-partisan, but non-representa- 
tive. The mayor and four commissioners 
may live in the same block. | must say that 
abuses in that respect are not very many or 
very great, but they are possible; and, nega- 
tively, it is true that certain important sec- 
tions of the city—usually the poorer sections 
—are unrepresented.” Wichita does not 
have proportional representation, and the 
advocates of this device in connection with a 
city manager charter, would say that P. R. 
would answer such an objection. 

Four members of the Norfolk council came 
up for reélection in June. The issue was the 
success of the city administration under Mr. 
Charles E. Ashburner, the manager. The 
members of the council were all reélected by 
comfortable majorities. They carried seven- 
teen out of twenty-five precincts in the city. 
But only 7,000 votes were cast. According to 
the census of 1920, Norfolk has a population 
of 115,000 and even allowing for the Negro 
population, which does not vote in large 
numbers, the total shows great apathy. It 
should be said, however, that the members of 
the council who were reélected made their 
campaigns on their records. They held no 
public meetings and made no speeches. Their 
publicity was limited to a few folders with 
their pictures and a statement of what had 
been accomplished for Norfolk under the new 
plan of government and with Mr. Ashburner 
as manager. The newspapers were favorable 
to the administration. The council, however, 
could have been more representative. Three 
of the members were business men and the 
fourth was a contracting freight agent for a 
railroad. The Labor paper, nevertheless, was 
strongly in favor of the old council. “It is an 
absolute fact,” it said, “that the present City 
Council of Norfolk during its few years of 
service has accomplished more in the way of 
permanent improvements and betterments— 

















in addition to emergency and temporary work 
—than any previous council in a like period. 
From a commonsense point of view it would 
be an act of extreme folly on the part of the 
citizens of Norfolk to fail to reélect the four 
councilmen whose terms expire.” But even 
though the opposition had no case, even 
though there was no real issue, it would seem 
that the city must be rather apathetic about 
its form of govern- 
ment to poll only 
7,000 votes. 

Small towns—with 
less than 10,000 popu- 
lation—stand _practi- 
cally in a class by 
themselves when it 
comes to the success 
or failure of a city 
manager. Mr. Richard 
S. Childs, the God- 
father of the city man- 
ager idea, who still 
keeps closely in touch 
with the progress of 
the movement, thinks 
that in such towns 
“all bets are off as to 
how a modern charter 
will work.” [n towns 
of that size, he says, 
“the personal equa- 
tion looms high; a 
single trouble-maker 
can upset the apple- 
cart, and the mana- 
ger’s personality and 
tact are put to their 
severest tests. In such 
a town the manager 
is not part of a considerable machine of 
government, but is almost its entire active 
personnel. He does not sit behind a big 
desk and issue written orders; rather he carries 
his office in his hat and learns to call the road 
foreman ‘Charlie.’ Instead of the mild fluc- 
tuations of the party votes characteristic of a 
big city, we see the quietness of a mill pond 
and unopposed reélections at one season and a 
little tornado of bitter personal politics the 
next. Accordingly, when it comes, trouble is 
likely to be acute and the excitement keen 
even to the point of comicality.” 

More or less serious trouble has taken place 
lately in three towns. In Stratford, Conn., 
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the council tried to oust the manager, but its 
ordinance did not state that it was an emer- 
gency one and the manager showed that, 
under the charter, the motion could not take 
effect for thirty days. A referendum petition 
signed by 1,600 of the town’s 3,700 voters 
suspended the resolution pending its recon- 
sideration or submission to the people, but the 
council employed another manager, and for a 
while, before the row 
quieted down, there 
were two managers at- 
tempting to function. 
In Decatur, Georgia, 
the plan was adopted 
by a majority of only 
27 votes and the at- 
tacks of the opposition 
centred on the man 
chosen as manager. 
He eliminated himself 
in order to clear the 
decks of all personal 
questions, and the 
new form of govern- 
ment was left consid- 
erably stronger than 
before. The most in- 
teresting of the inci- 
dents, however, oc- 
curred in Mansfield, 
Mass. In that char- 
ter, New England tra- 
ditions are maintained 
by calling the commis- 
sion of five the ‘Board 
of Selectmen.” The 
town meeting—a lone- 
some survival of direct 
democracy—was_re- 
tained in the charter as a substitute for the less 
expeditious initiative and referendum. Oppo- 
sition based on local politics culminated in a 
town meeting which reduced the manager’s sal- 
ary from $4,c00 to $1,000. The town meeting 
has outlived its usefulness, or, rather, modern 
society has outdistanced it. The people are so 
scattered and busy and have so many other 
things to do that it is no longer representative; 
it shows more apathy than is manifested in a 
meagre electorate. Such incidents as these 
three, however, occur only in small towns 
where personalities count for a great deal. 
The larger cities do not have such serious 
troubles. Perhaps the most significant fact 
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of all is that cities once accepting the plan 
do not abandon it, no matter what the apathy 
or criticism of details. 

The city manager form of government is a 
great step toward further paternalism. If 
cities become efficient in their necessary activi- 
ties, there will be a tremendous drive for them 
to take over other new services. Municipal 
ownership will be argued for without the one 
great and in many cases decisive argument 
against it—the probability of inefficiency in 
management. If the city manager continues 
to succeed, the people will begin to say: “He 
keeps the streets clean and paves them well, 
why can’t he take over the gas company and 
give us adequate service?” 


WHAT MANAGERS ARE DOING 


OME of the city managers realize that 
this tendency is certain even though in 


~ their own political philosophies they are strong 


individualists. The nature of their job, how- 
ever, requires that they take some steps. 
They must be inventors. They can never be 
routineers. The city manager, paid to havea 
certain amount of vision, to be progressive, to 
chart new activities, is more inclined than 
the old mayor and municipal council to have 
city nurses, policewomen, welfare workers, 
juvenile officers, dance hall inspectors, bathing 
beach managers, auto inspectors, boarding 
and rooming house supervisors, free clinics. 
This list is that given by a man who is in- 
clined to favor the old mayor and council 
system of municipal government. Practi- 
cally all city managers will undertake these 
activities, but some of them will branch out 
into even newer fields. 

Thus the city of Jackson, Michigan, ran a 
coal mine and, during the shortage of a 
couple of years ago, furnished coal to its 
people at a fair price. When the shortage 
was over, the mine was leased on a royalty 
basis and the equipment sold. The manager 
bought government food from the War De- 
partment for distribution, and when potatoes 
were high, had them shipped in by the car- 
load and sold them at a lower figure than the 
list price in the city. Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania, for a time ran a municipal farm. In 
1916 the city council bought 480 acres on the 
outskirts of the city as the site for a sewerage 
disposal plant. Its construction was pre- 
vented by the war and in 1918 the super- 
intendent of parks began to run the farm 
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as a public enterprise. Two hundred and 
seventy-five acres were cultivated. 

“My main object in running the farm,” 
he said, “was to obtain enough produce to 
enable me to go into the market and, by 
selling city products at a fair price, make it 
impossible for dealers to profiteer in vege- 
tables.” Toward farmers the superintendent 
endeavored to be fair, and he codperated with 
them in order to secure a fair price, but there 
was active competition with the merchants. 
At the end of the first year the books showed 
a balance of $3,000, but this was practically 
wiped out by hog cholera and a drop in the 
price of corn that was being held for the 
market. The experiment was interesting, 
but rather dangerous. Dealing in food- 
stuffs is speculative; there are likely to be 
losses. A new election, however, turned out 
the “socialistic” majority in the council 
which had approved the experiment and was 
also in favor of selling surplus food purchased 
from the War Department. Allentown’s 
subsequent activities have been strictly 
municipal, along traditional lines. 

Two municipal projects, somewhat out of 
the beaten path, have been tried success- 
fully in Norfolk and Dubuque. Norfolk has 
eight railroads. They did not take freight 
on their steamship piers unless it was billed 
over their own lines. The result was great 
confusion and expense and the stationary 
popularity of Norfolk as a terminal. The 
city therefore leased one of the Government’s 
piers which had cost $29,000,000 to construct. 
In less than two years the city handled 372 
ships, 499,070 tons of freight, with a total 
revenue of $506,425. The net revenue to the 
city was $128,340, the remainder having 
been paid to the Government for the lease 
and for the operating cost of the terminal. 
The city has never had any money invested 
in the terminal, and the payments to the 
Government are based upon a per package 
and per ton arrangement, so there is no possi- 
bility of loss. For a city to act as agent 
and without pledging its taxes in any degree 
to make a net revenue of $128,000 with 
possibilities of an increase is a rather unusual 
thing in American municipal administration. 
The indirect benefits are far greater. At the 
instance of the city the railroads have con- 
structed a belt line, and the better terminal 
arrangements are likely to bring a great deal 
more business to Norfolk. A grain elevator 
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is being constructed by the city, and the 
voters have authorized a bond issue of 
$5,000,000 for port terminal work. 

When Mr. Carr went to Dubuque as city 
manager, he found that $550,000 back taxes, 
mostly for special assessments, had not been 
paid. The city seemed to behelpless. It was 
difficult to have tax sales for two reasons: in 
cases such as these the title would not be 
guaranteed and there 
was a pretty general 
feeling in Dubuque 
that it wasn’t cricket 
to buy in property 
that was being sold in 
order to collect taxes. 
Mr. Carr thereupon 
suggested the organi- 
zation of a Citizens 
Investment Corpora- 
tion, with members of 
the city council on the 
directorate. The char- 
ter of the corporation 
gives it the right to 
“make investments in 
and to buy, sell, hold, 
and generally deal in 
improved or unim- 
proved real estate 
wheresoever situated 
and to bid for and 
buy, at Treasurer’s 
sales for delinquent 
taxes, treasurer’s tax 
sale certificates, and 
to buy, sell, hold, and 
deal in treasurer’s tax 
sale certificates.” This 
corporation is able to 
coerce the delinquents 
into paying their taxes. More than $300,000 
has been collected. The Citizens Investment 
Company has bought in some property, but 
not a great deal. It was not formed to make 
money in-real estate but to persuade delin- 
quents to pay. The city itself has bought in 
some property which at the end of the three 
years allowed will be resold if the tax bills are 
not met. The money taken in has been used 
to retire bonds and to meet other indebted- 
ness of the city. It was a shrewd move and 
it shows what a city manager with imagin- 
ation and courage can do. 

Neither in this case nor in that of Norfolk 
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LOUIS BROWNLOW 


City Manager of Petersburg, Virginia, where he has 
created an excellent park system, built playgrounds, and 
generally improved the appearance of the city 
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was any pledging of the city’s credit required. 
When that is done, municipal projects may 
have to run the gauntlet of the courts. What 
isa public purpose? What is a municipal pur- 
pose? What is taxation for a private purpose? 
These are some of the questions that will be 
asked and their answers are as yet vague. 

But perhaps the greatest problem that the 
commission-managed cities have to face is that 
of keeping state and 
national politics out of 
municipal affairs. The 
charters provide that 
there must be no par- 
tisan designations on 
the ballot. Partisan- 
ship can be kept out of 
elections in small cit- 
ies, but it is extremely 
difficult—without 
more electoral devices 
than are generally in 
use—to keep it out of 
the larger cities. There 
may be a few elections 
that are non-partisan 
and the ordinary citi- 
zen may not be able to 
tell you the national 
politics of the men on 
the commission. He 
may even brag about 
his ignorance. But the 
danger is that in the 
next election party 
lines may be drawn. 
Organizations which 
exist to help their na- 
tional party must keep 
in being and practice 
in the off years. The 
citizen would get into bad habits and they 
would be handicapped in the state and na- 
tional elections. Consequently, if the city is 
large, partisanship is a grave danger. Cleve- 
land will be an excellent test, but Cleveland 
will try proportional representation. The ad- 
vocates of that electoral device believe that it 
is the stone that the philosophers of municipal 
government have been searching for; that it 
will keep national and state politics out of 
local affairs where they should have no place, 
and that it is even more important to cities 
than the commission manager form of gov- 
ernment. 












THE ROAD TO PROSPERITY 


Drastic Action Needed, in the Form of Government Intervention, to 
Stabilize the Basic Coal Industry by Adequate Laws to Prevent Strikes. 
Operators and Miners Equally to Blame, and the Public Most of All. 
A Way Out for Our Civilization, which Is Based on Mineral Production 


By FLOYD W. PARSONS 


IFTY years ago, the value of Amer- 
ica’s mineral production totaled 
only a little more than $150,000,000 
annually; in 1920 the figure had 
risen to nearly $7,000,000,000. 

From this it is evident that our mineral out- 
put more than doubles every ten years. 

Man’s ascent to his present plane of intelli- 
gence was a slow process so long as he merely 
scratched the surface of the earth in an en- 
deavor to cultivate food crops. His real ad- 
vance did not begin until he discarded his 
stone implements and his wooden bow. and 
arrow and dug down into the earth and secured 
materials from which he made the plow, the 
hoe, the ax, and the sword. Agriculture was 
a primitive pursuit until the coming of metal 
tools. Science and engineering were crude 
arts until metal devices made experimentation 
possible, the diffusion of knowledge an accom- 
plished fact, and the control of steam and 
electricity a common reality. Without the 
metals there would be no great transportation 
systemson water, on land, or in the air through- 
out the world There would be no print- 
ing presses and consequently no. literature. 
We should have no telegraph lines, telephones, 
cables, harvesting machinery, or lofty sky- 
scrapers. All of us would have to forsake the 
big towns and take to the woods, for without 
metals there would be no water or sewerage, 
and our cities would soon become dangerous 
pest holes. 

Civilization has been developed on a min- 
eral basis. The United States is the leading 
nation of the world now, not because the 
country is inhabited by clever people, but 
because Americans have chanced to come into 
possession of vast stores of essential raw ma- 
terials. The plainest lesson of the war was 
that the nation which exercises dominion over 
the minerals of the earth controls the earth. 
Approximately 52 per cent. of the car-load 


freight shipped in this country consists of the 
raw products of American mines. Measured 
by the tonnage it produces, the American 
mining industry is the biggest industry, not 
only in the United States, but in the world. 
There are more than three tons shipped from 
our mines to one ton of products shipped from 
our farms. It is also true that the shipments 
of mine products in the United States are 
double those of all manufactured articles, and 
five times as great as the shipments of forest 
products. In a recent three months’ period 
here in the United States, the tonnage of iron 
ore handled by our railroads was greater than 
that of corn, wheat, and flour combined, and 
three times as great as the total shipments of 
cotton. Even salt, one of the minor products 
of our mines, is a commodity of such impor- 
tance that if we were to havea salt famine for 
a few months, the consequent suffering en- 
tailed-would make the sugar shortage of four 
years ago seem a matter of small moment. 

Politically and economically; mining is the 
most important business in which the United 
States is engaged. It is an industry which 
concerns the welfare and deserves the atten- 
tion of every citizen, and yet this enormous 
business is handled by one bureau of the De- 
partment of the Interior, just as such minor 
matters. as Indian -affairs and patents. and 
pensions are handled. We have a War De- 
partment and a department to take care of 
naval affairs, but without adequate supplies 
of coal, oil, and metals, the army would have 
to fall back on bows and arrows and travel on 
horseback or afoot, while the navy would be 
about as much protection as a fleet of Cape 
Cod fishing schooners. 

If there is one line of activity that deserves 
close and careful attention, it is our basic 
mining industry. Wecan have no permanent 
prosperity here in the United States until 
both coal and metal mining are stabilized and 
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until our criminal waste of mineral wealth has 
been ended. We must stop relying on mere 
words and commence to substitute acts. The 
first act must be theestablishment of a Federal 
bureau of mining economics. If the people 
are to act with intelligence concerning our 
coal and metals, they must be fully supplied 
with the facts. At least one half of the evils 
in the coal industry would be eliminated by 
a competent, permanent, and properly organ- 
ized fact-finding commission. Such a body, 
reporting to the whole people through the 
press of the nation, would make it impossible 
for loose talkers to mislead and confuse public 
opinion. Nothing cultivates the habit of 
inaction more surely than ignorance. When 
we are not certain of our facts, we are afraid 
to move. 
When the coal famine was at its worst 
point, about the first of September, a famous 
manufacturer stated publicly that great sup- 
plies of coal were available and that the re- 
port of a coal famine was nothing more than a 
myth. Others declared that the coal strike 
was purely a frame-up and that the operators 
were a party to the crime. While mines in 
many districts were working at only 50 per 
cent. capacity owing toa shortage of cars and 
general railroad disability, executives of the 
big transportation lines persisted in their 
statements that the rail strike was broken 
and conditions were practically normal. The 
army of propagandists for corporations, in- 
dustries, labor unions, and individuals here 
in the United States has grown so large, the 
aims so divergent, and the methods often 
employed so questionable, that, literally 
speaking, the people have been struggling 
hopelessly in a vast sea of rumors and guesses. 
Surely the people have had enough of this, 
and certainly the time has come for the inaug- 
uration of a campaign to banish falsehoods 
and inaccuracies from the daily news and 
published reports. Such a movement must 
begin witha single industry and then be grad- 
ually developed to cover the business of the 
country as a whole. The place to commence 
this glorification of the truth is in our basic 
mining industry, and especially in the coal 
end of the mining business, where our greatest 
disturbances have occurred. We talk of coal 
emergencies, but who is there to tell us when 
a fuel famine commences or ends? Does a 
fuel emergency arise when coal stocks have 
been reduced to a four weeks’ supply for the 
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country, or is it a supply sufficient only for 
one week or one day that constitutes this so- 
called emergency? 

We all concede that coal is about as impor- 
tant and nearly as essential to our well-being 
as air, food, and water. We are agreed that 
coal strikes must stop, even though strikes are 
permitted to go on in every other industry. 
We say we will stop them by passing laws that 
will become operative when an emergency is 
declared. This is all very well, but let me 
again inquire just how we are going to make 
any progress in our laudable aim to safeguard 
the nation unless we immediately define by 
law what a fuel emergency really is, and just 
when it commences to exist. 

The coal industry of the United States as it 
is now organized and operated is a menace to 
the welfare of the whole country. There can 
be no permanent prosperity in America until 
our national fuel problem has been solved. 
The recent coal fight has not been ended, for 
all that has been effected is a truce. Unless 
i.cmediate preventive steps are taken by the 
peop!2 through their government, the battle 
between tie coal operators and the miners 
will commence again next spring in the soft- 
coal fields, while the anthracite diggers will 
likely resume their fight for the check-off and 
a shorter working day in the fall, when their 
present wage contract expires. 


HOW STRIKES CAUSE OVER-DEVELOPMENT 


“THE over-capacity and over-development 

i of the bituminous coal industry cannot 
be corrected and stability assured until coal 
strikes are ended. If there were no strikes 
and no transportation failures, there would be 
no fuel famines, and, asa result, no wide and 
rapid fluctuations in coal prices. If there 
were.no buyers’ panics with a consequent sky- 
rocketing of prices, there would be no “snow- 
bird’’ mines, which are only kept alive by the 
profits they reap in times of fuel distress. 
Furthermore, with prices stable and produc- 
tion going on without interruption, the non- 
economic mines, like the snow-bird operations, 
would soon be put out of business, or forced 
to enter into large consolidations. 

Nothing is more necessary in the plans to 
bring order and system into coal mining, than 
that the business should be organized into 
larger units. For instance, let us cast our eye 


over the important field in Central Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Here we have approximately 500 
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separate and distinct operators producing 
60,000,000 tons of coal, when, in the interest 
of efficiency, and for the public good, there 
should not be more than ten or fifteen com- 
panies working in this district. 

It is silly to say that we cannot stabilize 
the coal industry. Of course, to do so will 
mean interference by the Government, during 
times of fuel emergency, in so-called private 
business. But where is the person who still 
holds the opinion that coal mining is alto- 
gether a private enterprise? The coal opera- 
tors and their workmen have forfeited every 
right to the claim that the conduct of their 
industry is a personal matter and should be 
free from public observation and control. 
We all cherish the ideal that here in America 
there shall be very little government in busi- 
ness. The common thought prevails that 
politics and industry won’t mix. It is said 
that if we give the Government authority to 
interfere in one big basic industry, it will not 
be long until this Tederal meddling will be 
extended to many other businesses, and that 
the result will be to limit personal liberty. 

This kind of talk has a pleasant ring, and 
the motives that prompt it are worthy, but 
in the specific case of coal the application of 
such theories is improper and harmful. The 
cost of non-interference in coal mining is far 
too great. There never was a time when 
the possibility of the coal men solving their 
own problem was so remote and so hopeless. 
Also, it has never been more apparent that 
there can be no permanent and orderly ad- 
vance in the nation’s industrial life so long 
as the mining business continues in a state of 
chaos. The outcome of this year’s coal 
strike has been to end summarily the period 
of industrial reconstruction and render in- 
effective the country’s efforts to reduce costs 
and restore a healthy balance in the matter 
of wages and prices between the groups in 
different industries. We hear a lot about the 
necessity of keeping the coal industry free. 
Right here let me inquire concerning the free- 
dom and the rights of employees in dozens of 
other businesses that operate if there is coal 
and shut down if there is none. Is there any 
sense or consistency in pursuing a policy of 
freedom for coal if such a plan subjects a hun- 
dred other industries to fuel slavery? 

The time was, here in the United States, 
when each family was not only self-sufficient 
but was more or less of an independent 


economic unit. To-day, with more than half 
of our people congregated in towns and cities, 
the situation is far different and the individual 
citizen can no longer act without any regard 
for the health, happiness, and prosperity of 
his neighbors. No one can deny the miner 
the right to quit work when his wage agree- 
ment expires, but there is something to be 
said concerning the right of any group of 
workers or employers deliberately to create a 
fuel situation that brings enforced idleness to 
tens of thousands of willing workers, and con- 
verts clean cities into dirty communities 
covered with smoke and soot. The tem- 
porary suspension of smoke ordinances to per- 
mit the burning of soft coal in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and other cities this 
winter will cost the people of these communi- 
ties tens of millions of dollars. 


THE AMOUNT WE PAY FOR SMOKE 


HE cost of smoke in cities like Pittsburgh, 

Cincinnati, Cleveland, Chicago, and St. 
Louis amounts to about $1.80 per ton of soft 
coal burned. While this estimate takes into ac- 
count laundry bills, damage to exterior paint- 
ing and sheet-metal work, injury to house- 
hold furnishings, depreciation of merchandise 
in commercial establishments, and the added 
cost of using more artificial lighting, no at- 
tempt has been made to include in the esti- 
mate the cost of such items as depreciation in 
value of property, compulsory absence of 
certain industries, injury to health, impaired 
mental efficiency, etc. Smoke costs London 
$30,000,000 annually, Chicago $18,000,000, 
Cleveland $8,000,000, Cincinnati $7,000,000, 
and other cities in proportion. Now we are 
to add New York, Boston, and other Eastern 
cities to the smoky list. 

We hear a lot about the personal freedom 
that is guaranteed to every citizen of the 
United States by the law of the land, but 
right now the guardians of the law say to us, 
“I’m sorry, Mr. Citizen, but the coal crowd 
has had another row over wages, and as a re- 
sult this winter you will have to breathe a 
little smoke, suffer bodily discomfort through 
living in the omnipresent smoke pall of your 
community, put up with fewer hours of sun- 
shine, get accustomed to fogs that will often 
persist all day because of their increased den- 
sity owing to the smoke that accumulates in 
them, and stand for an extra expense of 
fifty to one hundred dollars per family through 
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increased laundry bills and the general de- 
struction of property and materials in your 
community. Living in a smoke-polluted at- 
mosphere will of course have an adverse effect 
upon your thoughts, disposition, and conduct. 
There will be less red in your blood and 
more irritability in your home and office, 
but of course this can’t be prevented, for this 
is a free country, and we cannot stop the 
miners and their bosses from fighting among 
themselves, even though as a consequence 
some of us must be deprived of our share of 
God’s vitalizing sunshine.” 

This may appear to be an outflow of sar- 
casm, but as a matter of fact, every one of the 
statements made has a foundation of truth. 
Students of fuel conservation have been 
amazed for years over the indifference of the 
country to the smoke nuisance that has 
cursed four fifths of our area and two thirds 
of our people. Now we propose to extend 
the smoke blight over the remainder of our 
territory in the interest of freedom—the same 
kind of freedom that has permitted selfish 
citizens to waste the nation’s natural resources 
without conscience or restraint. The policy 
we are following is all the more astounding in 
view of the serious attention we have given 
to supplying our people with pure water free 
of such diseases as typhoid and cholera. 
Likewise we make much ado. about, the en- 
forcement of rules and regulations to insure 
citizens food supplies free of adulteration. 
But when it comes to a matter of meeting 
the problem of pure air, the only response is a 
curt reply, “Nobody home.” 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PURE AIR 


HIS apathy with regard to a serious evil 

is difficult to understand, in view of the 

fact that each person breathes about two thous- 
and gallons of air every twenty-four hours, or 
about 34 pounds in weight, as contrasted with 
a daily intake of less than 6 pounds of liquid 
and solid foods. It is evident, therefore, 
that the weight of the air inhaled by each in- 
dividual daily is more than six times the 
weight of the daily consumption of food and 
water combined. Of all the factors that con- 
taminate the atmosphere of our cities and 
towns, smoke is by far the greatest source of 
pollution. Our negligence in handling this 
problem will stand forth in coming times as 
proof of our inconsistency and the lopsided char- 
acter of our Twentieth Century civilization. 
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We talk of national prosperity, but the 
way to that happy road is blocked by a 
fuel problem that cannot be evaded or sur- 
mounted, but that can and must be removed. 
Regulation of the coal industry may be irk- 
some and undesirable to many, but there is 
no other remedy that is not loaded with far 
greater dangers. The country absolutely 
must have safeguards against fuel famine. 
No one can deny the miners the right to strike, 
but in case of such a fight, if the trouble has 
not been settled beforehand, mining must be 
resumed when fuel supplies have been reduced 
to the danger or emergency point that must 
be established by law. Here the Government 
must step in temporarily, and compulsory 
arbitration be put into immediate operation. 
With a bureau of coal economics having all 
the facts right at hand, a decision can be 
rendered by the arbitration commission in 
two or three days. If the miners are unwilling 
to accept the verdict rendered, the Govern- 
ment must continue in control until the in- 
dustry has been reconstructed and adequate 
production resumed. 

This year the miners were permitted to 
remain in the company houses rent free. 
Under the new policy suggested, they would 
be asked to get out into other industries, 
where the work and wages would be more con- 
genial, and thus make way for new mining 
forces that would be gradually recruited. The 
cost to the country of putting into effect such 
a plan might be several hundreds of millions 
of dollars. But this expense would not be 
incurred more than once or twice, and since it 
would bring us freedom from coal strikes, the 
cost of the investment would be small indeed. 

There can be no security or solid foundation 
for our industrial and social life here in Amer- 
ica until the nation’s coal industry has been 
stabilized. There is nothing mystifying 
about the problem, and although this brief 
discussion has merely scratched the surface 
of the whole question, it may be accepted as 
fact that the causes of instability can be 
easily located and the remedies are no less 
plain. The correction of this primary na- 
tional evil requires the exercise of courage 
rather than any great display of wisdom. 
All efforts to establish American business on 
a sound and lasting foundation that com- 
mence anywhere but in our fuel industry will 
be no more successful than would a plan that 
proposed building houses from the roof down. 








MAKING AN EMPIRE TO ORDER 


The Colorado River Basin Development, to Cost Billions of Dollars and 
Open a Quarter of a Million of Square Miles of Land to Human Habitation 


By CLARENCE C. STETSON 


NE of the most important and 
at the same time picturesque 
of the problems confronting 
the American people today is 
the further development of the 

Colorado River—the American Nile. Within 
the basin of this, one of the largest of our 
rivers, lie millions of acres of productive 
lands and further millions of acres, now cov- 
ered with sage and cactus, merely awaiting 
the application of water to become a veritable 
oasis. There also lie dormant millions of 
horsepower, whose importance cannot be 
minimized in view of our present coal diffi- 
culties and our diminishing fuel resources. 
It is practically a virgin river, the surface of 
whose possibilities has so far hardly been 
touched. Here is an opportunity for the 
American people to take a new problem under 
consideration and lay the foundation for a 
unified and scientific development of one of 
their greatest natural resources. 

The,Colorado Basin lies mostly in American 
territory, where it embraces 242,000 square 
miles. It also includes some 2,000 square 
miles of Mexican territory. The American 
section of the basin takes in portions of seven 
states—the southwestern corner of Wyoming, 
the western half of Colorado, the eastern half 
and southwest corner of Utah, a portion of 
the western half of New Mexico, the south- 
eastern corner of Nevada, practically all of 
Arizona, and the southeastern part of Cali- 
fornia. The Mexican section takes in por- 
tions of the states of Sonora and Lower 
California. 

The problem of the Colorado has three main 
phases—legal, political, and engineering—the 
last-mentioned being subdivided into flood 
control, irrigation, and power. It is national 
in its scope, for the projects involved are of 
great magnitude, and the river itself is inter- 
state, international, and navigable both in law 
and infact. In addition, the Federal Govern- 


ment has a peculiar interest in the develop- 
ment, as large areas of public lands, nowdesert, 


can be brought under irrigation and made to 
yield a profitable return. 

This question is today receiving more than 
ordinary attention due to the fact that the 
Federal Government and the seven interested 
states have appointed, on the initiative of 
Colorado, a commission to prepare a compact 
for the apportionment between the states of 
the waters of the river. Attention has also 
been focused on the questions involved by 
the recent introduction in Congress of a bill 
for the construction of the world’s largest 
dam at or near Boulder Canyon or its ex- 
tension, Black Canyon, in the northwestern 
corner of Arizona on the Arizona-Nevada 
border. 

For purposes of convenience the Colorado 
River basin may be divided into three main 
sections, the upper, the middle, and the lower 
reaches of the river. 

The first or upper section lies above the 
Arizona-Utah boundary. Generally speaking 
the topography is rugged; the slope of land 
steep; the valley beds comparatively narrow, 
the irrigable acreage lies in both large and 
spotted areas, and the reservoir sites, although 
more numerous, have individually smaller 
capacity and potential power development 
than in the middle reaches of the basin. In 
this 900 miles the river drops some 3,500 feet. 

On the irrigated lands are found today fine 
cattle, sugar beets, potatoes, fodder, garden 
truck, small fruits, and orchards of deciduous 
fruits. 

This section, although comprising but 
96,000 square miles, or 39 per cent. of the 
total drainage area, furnishes an average of 
15,000,000 acre feet or 87 per cent. of thé.total 
average discharge of the river as recorded at 
Yuma, Arizona. In view of the claims of the 
various states it is interesting to note the fact 
that the upper states are the large contributors 
and have at the present time, compared with 
their ultimate needs, relatively smaller im- 
mediate uses for the water of the river, al- 
though, when more fully developed, some 
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fifty or a hundred years hence, their demands 
will materially increase. 

The records of the Reclamation Service of 
the United States Department of the Interior 
show that there are some million and a half 
acres already irrigated in this section and that 
another two million and a half acres are sus- 
ceptible of being put under water. The four 
states of this section, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming, claim that they have 
under irrigation one million four hundred and 
ninety-five thousand acres and that their 
additional acreage ultimately susceptible of 
irrigation amounts to four million eight hun- 
dred thousand acres. There is also a slight 
difference between the estimates of the Rec- 
lamation Service and those of the states as 
to the amount of water actually required to 
irrigate each acre of land. 

In this section are found eight of the lesser 
reservoir sites of the basin. These sites are 
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capable of developing some 2,000,000 horse- 
power or about one third of the potential 
power on the river. When built they will 
serve to stabilize the flow of the river so that 
the waters may be used for irrigation of 
additional acreage. They will also operate 
to a certain extent as flood control and at the 
same time would increase the capacity of the 
water power sites in the canyon section of 
the middle reaches of the river. 

This section of the river is half-and-half an 
irrigation and a power project, although for the 
moment irrigation is the more important. 

The middle reaches of the river, which ex- 
tend from the Arizona-Utah border to the 
mouth of Bill Williams Creek on the Arizona- 
California boundary, a distance by the river 
of about 500 miles, contains the high-walled 
canyon region of the basin. In this distance 
the river drops some 3,000 feet. 

This section, which comprises about 77,000 





THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION THAT IS WORKING OUT THE DETAILS OF THE 
COLORADO RIVER DEVELOPMENT 


Front row, from left to right: Gov. Emmet D. Boyle of Nevada; Gov. Oliver H. Shoup of Colorado; Secretary 

Herbert Hoover, Chairman of the Commission and Federal Representative; Gov. Merritt C. Mechem of New Mexico. 

Back row, from left to right, are Commissioners Delph E. Carpenter of Colorado, James G. Scrugham of Nevada, R. E. 
iF 


Caldwell of Utah, Frank C. Emerson of Wyoming, Judge Stephen B. Davis, Jr., of New Mexico, W 
California, and W. S. Norviel of Arizona 
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A VIEW OF MARBLE CANYON FROM THE MOUTH OF SOAP CREEK 
In the Marble Canyon, just above the Grand Canyon Reservation, is the locxtion of an important power site 


THE SITE FOR “C”’ DAM IN BOULDER CANYON BELOW THE GRAND CANYON 


This dam will form a reservoir 200 square miles in area and 350 
feet deep—one of the largest artificial bodies of water in the world 
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THE AREA AFFECTED BY THE COLORADO RIVER PROJECT 


Hundreds of thousands of acres of arid land will be made into fertile farms by the development of the Col- 
orado River, and great hydro-electric plants will distribute power from Los Angeles to El Paso and Denver 
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tHe SITE FOR THE 


This dam, well up stream from the Grand Canyon will form a— 
In the development of the Colorado River the Grand Canyon will— 


square miles or 32 per cent. of the basin, con- 
tributes but a small percentage of the total 
discharge of the river. 

Owing to the contour of the land, there is 
probably but little acreage which is suscepti- 
ble of irrigation from the main river, although 
the Little Colorado River in Arizona and the 
Virgin River and its tributaries in Utah and 
Nevada have some 250,000 acres of land 
actually under irrigation or that may be put 
under water. In this section are found 


practically all the agricultural products of 
the upper reaches together with some of 
those found in the lower reaches. 

As the irrigation possibilities are small and 
as there are latent here some 4,000,000 horse- 
power this section is primarily a power prop- 
osition. 

In this section are many dam sites, three of 
which have been investigated—Lees Ferry, 
Diamond Creek, and Boulder Canyon. At 
two of these sites, Lees Ferry and Boulder 











SHOULD WE HAVE BUNCH GRASS— 


Before and after irrigation in Arizona. This is a— 

















Making an Empire to Order 


-——LEES FERRY DAM 


—reservoir comparable only to the projected one in Boulder Canyon. 
—not be touched, nor will the reservoirs occupy any portion of it 


Canyon, the possibilities of building dams far 
larger than any now in existence are under 
consideration. Progressing down the river 
the first of these great sites is found at Lees 
Ferry in Glen Canyon at which point it is 
thought possible to build a dam 700 feet high, 
capable of storing 50,000,000 acre feet of water 
and developing 1,000,000 horsepower. This 
dam would have as its primary purpose the 
generation of power, as there is little irrigable 
land immediately below it. It could also 


exert an influence on flood control and equal- 
ization of the flow of the river for irrigation of 
lands in the lower reaches, but this could be 
more effectively done by a dam nearer to the 
land which is to be protected from the floods 
and which is susceptible of irrigation. Some 
250 miles farther down the river the second 
large proposed reservoir site is found at or 
near Boulder or Black Canyons. This dam, 
if built to its full height of 60o-feet above pres- 
ent low-water level, would store some 





—OR BARLEY? 


—result of the great Roosevelt Dam, near Phoenix 
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31,400,000 acre feet of water and develop 
700,000 primary horsepower, while, if built to 
a height of 550 feet above present low-water 
level, would store 26,500,000 acre feet and 
develop 600,000 primary horsepower after 
due allowance has been made for the irriga- 


tion requirements. Between these two large 
sites are possible sites of relatively small 
importance but which would be utilized for 
concentrating head, development of power, 
and regulation of the load. Among these is 
the Diamond Creek site, where a power dam, 
which will create but little storage, is under 
present consideration. 

The third section or lower reaches of the 
river comprises that portion of the basin in 
the southern half of Arizona and the south- 
eastern portion of California, east and south 
of the Sierra Nevadas, where the Palo Verde, 
Coachella, and Imperial valleys lie. This area, 
which includes about 69,000 square miles or 
29 per cent. of the basin, contributes about 6 
per cent. of the discharge, the majority of this 
coming from the Gila River in Arizona on 
whose tributary, the Salt River, is the Roose- 
velt Dam. __In this stretch of some 300 miles 
the main river drops but about 500 feet. 

The land here, generally speaking, lies in 
large concentrated level blocks. The climate 


is more gentle, almost semi-tropical, thus per- 
mitting continuous agricultural operations 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SITE— 


The canyon makes a loop (as shown in this picture— 
shown to the right the dam is to be built, backing— 


throughout the year. It is economically 
easier of development. All this means that 
it will go ahead much faster than the more 
broken lands of the uppermost states with 
their harsher and more rigorous weather and 
their shorter growing seasons. 

This section is primarily an irrigation proj- 
ect, as the power potentialities are relatively 
small when compared with the upper and 
middle reaches of the river. There are grown 
on the irrigated lands fodder, garden truck, 
long staple cotton, and citrus fruits. 

In this section the Reclamation Service 
estimates that there are under irrigation to- 
day approximately a million acres and that 
slightly over a million more acres are suscep- 
tible of irrigation. While the estimates of the 
two states of Arizona and California and that 
of the Reclamation Service as to present irri- 
gated areas are in practical accord, the esti- 
mates of the two states as to additional area 
susceptible of irrigation show an excess of 
some four hundred thousand acres over 
those of the Federal Service. 

Records of the Geological Survey made over 
a period of nine years at Yuma, Arizona, 
about 10 miles above the Mexican Line, show 
the annual average discharge of the Colorado 
River and all its tributaries to be about 
17,300,000 acre feet. The range of flow has 
been from 9,870,000 acre feet in 1903-04 to 
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—FOR THE LEES FERRY DAM 


—the river runs from right to left) and in the section 
—the water for nearly a hundred miles up stream 


26,100,000 acre feet in 1908-09. Frequently 
the discharge falls below 5,000 cubic feet per 
second, while in flood seasons the discharge 
sometimes surpasses 200,000 cubic feet per 
second. This flow or discharge of course 
shows the approximate quantity of water at 
present available to develop power and to irri- 
gate lands susceptible of irrigation in the basin 
above Yuma and the new and old lands in 
California, whichdiverts its water below Yuma. 

It seems to be the general opinion of those 
who have studied the question that there is 
sufficient water to meet the irrigation needs of 
all the states and at the same time to develop 
6,000,000 horsepower provided proper reser- 
voirs for storage are built. Such reservoirs 
would overcome the present variability of flow 
and would not only be of benefit to the states 
in the lower basin, but would be of assistance 
to the states in the upper basin in that, dur- 
ing years of low run-off, the upper states could 
utilize to the fullest possible extent the entire 
discharge, if necessary, without damage to 
the lower states, which could draw upon the 
surplus water impounded. 

At the present time the normal low water 
flow of the river is practically all absorbed. 
The necessity of a control reservoir, if for no 
other reason than to permit further develop- 
ment of the river, is recognized by all. 

As to where the storage shall be effected, 





—there are advocates of building dams simul- 
taneously at several of the lesser reservoir 
sites in the upper basin. There are advocates 
of constructing one large reservoir at Lees 
Ferry. There are advocates of placing a 
large dam at or near Boulder Canyon or its 
continuation, Black Canyon. Any dam to be 
economically feasible must be constructed at 
the point where the three purposes for its 
construction—flood control, irrigation, and 
power—are best accomplished. The Boulder 
Canyon site according to the majority of ex- 
perts seems to answer these purposes more 
completely. For a given height of dam it 
has the largest capacity with the least evap- 
oration; it controls more tributaries of the 
main river than any other of the sites under 
consideration; it is nearer to the largest con- 
centrated area of irrigable lands and those 
which will come under development the most 
rapidly, and at the present moment is nearer 
to the largest power markets, namely, south- 
ern California, the mining districts of Arizona, 
Nevada, and Utah, and the greatest number 
of railways. In addition, construction ma- 
terials could be more easily brought to this 
site as it is closer to existing railways. 
Probably the most urgent of the engineering 
aspects of the problems involved in the Colo- 
rado River Basin is that of flood control for 
the protection of the Imperial, Coachella, and 
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Palo Verde valleys in southern California 
from the spring floods of the main river and 
the winter flash floods of the Gila River. To 
relieve this situation, and in accordance with 
recommendations of the Reclamation Service 
of the U. S. Department of the Interior, Con- 
gressman Swing of California on April 25, 
1922, introduced a bill in Congress asking 
for authorization of an appropriation of 
$70,000,000. Fifty million of this amount 
is to be spent by the Federal Government for 
the construction by it of a dam at Boulder 
Canyon or Black Canyon which will act not 
only as a flood control but will be a source of 
income by generating some 600,000 horse- 
power and making possible the irrigation of 
over a million acres of land in Nevada, 
Arizona, and California. The balance of 
$20,000,000 is to go toward Federal construc- 
tion of an All-American Canal which will 
divert the water at Laguna Dam and lead it 
to the Imperial Valley entirely through Amer- 
ican territory. This will relieve the valley 
and its American citizens from practically the 
entire maintenance of the present interna- 
tional canal which diverts the water at Han- 
lon Heading below Yuma, takes it through 
American territory for a short distance, then 
passes into Mexico and back again to the 
American side of the line. The Federal 
Government it is estimated will in about 
forty years be reimbursed for these projects 
by the sale of power and by fees charged for 
delivery of the water to the irrigated lands. 
Hearings have been held on this bill before 
the House Committee on Irrigation of Arid 
Lands. Delegations from California appeared 





HOW IRRIGATION CHANGES A DESERT — 
The soil in many of the desert areas is very fertile— 
graphically ideal as farms. Only water and cultiva— 
into fruitful farms. These two pictures illustrate— 


in support of the bill as drawn. Secretary 
Hoover, Chairman of the Colorado River 
Commission, likewise testified, urging, be- 
cause of the emergent situation, immediate 
legislative action for the construction of ‘the 
dam provided proper clauses were inserted in 
the bill preserving the present legal status 
and rights of the seven states and providing 
that no priority rights as against the upper 
states be created by the dam itself. 

The hearings developed on the part of the 
upper basin states certain opposition to the 
construction of the dam on the ground that 
the Colorado River Commission, which has 
under consideration the question of partition 
of the waters of the river among the seven 
states, had not reached its final conclusions 
and also on the ground that under the inter- 
state priority rule recently established in the 
case of Wyoming vs. Colorado, the dam at 
Boulder Catiyon might create as against them 
and their appropriators a prior water right 
for the full amount of the water impounded. 
When it is realized that the dam at Boulder 
Canyon will store more than a year and one 
half’s average flow of the river it will be seen 
that the creation of such a right would prevent 
further development in the upper reaches. 

The recent unanimous decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the case of 
Wyoming vs. Colorado, handed down in June 
of this year by Justice Van Devanter, has 
added a new chapter to the law on water 
rights in the arid West. 
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—TO A CABBAGE PATCH 


~and the level sagebrush-covered plains are topo- 
tion are needed to turn these great useless plains 
—the value of the Rio Grande project in New Mexico 


The western law varies from the water law 
of the humid East, where the common law 
doctrine of riparian rights prevails. This 
latter doctrine in general terms is that he who 
owns land adjacent to a stream owns to the 
thread of the stream, is entitled to the natural 
flow of the stream by his lands and, if using 
the water, must use it on lands adjacent to 
the stream. 

In the old mining days another doctrine was 
initiated in the West. A man desiring to se- 
cure water for washing out his gold went to 
the nearest stream, dug his ditch and led the 
water to his claim which might or might not 
be adjacent to the stream. He applied a 
certain number of second or acre feet to a 
beneficial use, namely, for mining or for do- 
mestic or for irrigation purposes. By this 
application he acquired a prior or absolute 
title or right to the use of the quantity of 
water so applied and no one could come upon 
the stream at a later date and appropriate 
waters therefrom so as to interfere with the 
right so acquired. The doctrine of law deal- 
ing with this right is called “the doctrine of 
prior appropriation,” which is that he who is 
first in time is first in right. 

This doctrine of prior appropriation has for 
some time been pretty generally recognized 
by the arid land states as applying between 
appropriators within the boundaries of a 
given state. 

The question of the rights of appropriators 
in different states to the waters of an inter- 








state stream has never been definitely settled 
until the recent decision in Wyoming vs. 
Colorado although the Supreme Court did 
treat this question in an earlier leading case, 
Kansas vs.Colorado, 200 U.S. 46, “wherein the 
relative rights of the two states, the United 
States, certain Kansas riparians and certain 
Colorado appropriators and users in and to 
the waters of the Arkansas River, an inter- 
state stream, were thought to be involved.” 
In the Wyoming-Colorado case, brought by 
the former state to prevent diversions by ap- 
propriators in the latter state out of the basin 
of the Laramie River, which rises in Colorado, 
the following principles were recognized by 
the U. S. Supreme Court: 

(1) That, as between appropriators on an 
interstate stream flowing through two states 
both of which recognize the doctrine of prior 
appropriation within their boundaries, the 
rule of “first in time is frst in right”’ shall 
apply regardless of state lines. 

(2) That, where two states both recognize 
the principle of diversion of water from one 
watershed to another within their boundaries, 
one of these states could not object to such 
diversion by appropriators within the other 
state. 

(3) That the state within whose bound- 
aries an interstate stream originates, cannot 
utilize the waters of such stream as she chooses 
regardless of any prejudice that such use may 
work to others having rights in the stream be- 
yond her boundary, as a river throughout its 
course in both states is but a single stream. 

(4) Djistinguishes the case from that of 
Kansas vs. Colorado, which applied the doc- 
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trine of equitable apportionment on the ground 
that the latter case was between two states 
which recognized different doctrines—Kansas 
following the riparian theory while Colorado 
employed the doctrine of prior appropriation 
—while in the Wyoming-Colorado case both 
states recognize the doctrine of prior appro- 
priation. 

This case has been gone into more or less 
fully because of the similiarity of questions 
involved to those affecting the Colorado River 
and because of the importance of the decision 
with regard to the rights of the seven states to 
the Colorado waters. 

Today all seven states of the basin recog- 
nize within their boundaries the doctrine of 
prior appropriation, with the possible excep- 
tion of California, which recognizes both the 
riparian and appropriation doctrines, but 
which contends that the doctrine of priority 
is applied to the Colorado waters used within 
her boundaries for beneficial use. 

These are some of the questions confronting 
the Colorado River Commission. This Com- 
mission was created by legislative action of 
the seven states of the basin in 1921. It was 
recognized by the seven states at that time 
that the low water flow of the river was prac- 
tically appropriated and that the way was 
open for endless litigation respecting rights to 
the water of the river—endless litigation 
which might tie up for years to come further 
development of the untold latent wealth of 
the basin as it had done for the past ten years 
in the case of the Laramie River. To avoid 
just such delays the Commission was appoint- 
ed to apportion the waters of the river among 
the several states—primarily a legal question, 
yet one involving the careful study of the 
complicated irrigation and engineering fea- 
tures of the basin. As the Constitution of 
the United States contains a clause forbidding 
the states of the Union to enter into an agree- 
ment inter se without its consent, it was 
necessary for the Federal Government to give 
its approval to the proposed negotiations. 
This was done in August, 1921, by legislation 
authorizing the negotiations, providing for 
the appointment of a representative who 
should participate in the negotiations to pro- 
tect the interests of the Federal Government 
and specifying that the negotiations between 
the states should be terminated by January 1, 
1923. 

The President in December, 1921, appointed 
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Secretary Hoover as Federal Representative. 
The first meetings of the Commission were 
held in Washington in late January, 1922. At 
these meetings at which Secretary Hoover 
was elected permanent chairman of the Com- 
mission, and after serious discussion of vari- 
ous forms of compact, it was decided that 
before reaching a definite determination it 
would be best to hold a series of hearings in 
the seven states, where the viewpoints of the 
different states could be heard at first hand by 
the Commissioners. 

Accordingly, hearings were held in March 
and April at Phoenix, Arizona; Los Angeles, 
California; Salt Lake City, Utah; Grand 
Junction and Denver, Colorado; and Chey- 
enne, Wyoming. On completion of these hear- 
ings the Commissioners desired further time 
in which to study the records and agreed to 
adjourn to meet again in early November at 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

At this next meeting, at which the Gover- 
nors of the seven states will be present, it is 
anticipated that a compact or agreement will 
be entered into and signed. Later this agree- 
ment will be presented to the legislatures of 
the states and to the Congress of the United 
States for ratification and approval. When 
this is done it will become the law of the 
entire basin. 

The importance of this agreement is not to 
be minimized. With a just accord, where the 
rights of all are recognized without regard for 
private interests and political intrigue, and 
where the title to a certain amount of water is 
assured to each state, there is some chance 
for development of this inland empire of 
242,000 square miles. 

This problem is not one for the West alone. 
It is one that interests the East as well, for 
with new thriving communities come further 
markets, and with the development of power 
comes a saving in the diminishing coal and 
oil resources of our country. 

Therefore, it is for the whole country to 
study this problem and to see that a just de- 
cision is made, whereby the best results based 
on sound reason are obtained, for without an 
accord there will be endless litigation, and the 
chances of the opening up of this new territory, 
with potential homes for millions and _ in- 
creased wealth to meet our increasing tax 
burden, will be delayed for years, to the detri- 
ment of the West, the East, and the Nation as 
a whole. 
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CAMERA SHOTS AT AMERICAN GAME 





As Exhibited at The American Museum of Natural History in New York City 
By HERBERT LANG 


Assistant Curator of Mammals at the American Museum 


HOUSANDS of years ago the Cré- 

Magnon of southwestern Europe 

first had the inspiration to etch on 

the walls of his cave dwellings 

rough outlines of the woolly mam- 
moth, maned horses, and hoary reindeer. He 
probably was in need of graphical illustration 
as an emphasis to tales of hunting adventures. 
As the flickering flames lighted the fantastic 
figures on the walls, old and young alike were 
induced to easy flights of admiring fancy. 
Thus they found out who among their group 
were the bravest and cleverest and how best 
to meet the game. 

Present day photography answers essenti- 
ally the same purposes. To thousands of 
city dwellers it was a revelation to see the 
1,700 fine photographs of wild and captive 
mammals exhibited for two months in The 
American Museum of Natural History. 

Ever ready to serve the public’s interest in 
Nature’s great realm, Professor Henry Fair- 
field Osborn, President of the American Mu- 
seum, gave his enthusiastic support to the 
organization of a competitive exhibition of 
mammal photographs. It was _ successful 
beyond the fondest .expectations. Nothing 
could have made a more forceful appeal for 
the conservation of our sadly depleted wild 
life. It was a positive demonstration that 
this kind of photography surpasses in noble 
achievement that of hunting with a gun. 

To see such a series of photographs one 
realizes what great sport was involved in 
securing some of them. And adventure? 
More than many a person has in a lifetime! 
Inconvenience, danger, and even suffering 
mean little to the true sportsman compared 
with the satisfaction of the goal attained. 
Rich was the harvest on land and sea. From 
the tropics to the Arctic and Antarctic, across 
prairies, forests, swamps, and deserts, and even 
up to the glaciers, these photographers “shot” 
their game in such a way that it will live for- 
ever. Those fine photographs which taxed 





courage, patience, and ingenuity to the ut- 
most will always retain their fascination. 
Those secured by good luck bring equal en- 
joyment to all who have the privilege of hear- 
ing the story. 

As a rule the key to success in mammal 
photography is simple enough: Perfect knowl- 
edge of animal habits. It was thus that one 
of our greatest pioneers in flashlight photog- 
raphy, the Honorable George Shiras, 3d., 
was able to take the most intimate studies of 
many of our North American mammals. He 
knew so well how to adjust conditions for his 
animal friends that their pictures were taken 
before they realized what had happened. 
Senator Shiras’; large and unique series of 
pictures tells its own story of his ceaseless en- 
deavors and fine rewards. 

Hobart V. Roberts, too, works with flash- 
light and has induced the denizens of the forest 
to take their own pictures. The luscious 
bait dangling from a ring-screw fastened to 
a tree-stump is too much for the raccoon. It 
must have a taste of it. And the instant the 
coon nibbles the bait a flashlight charge and 
the shutter of the camera automatically do 
the rest. There is not even time for the ’coon 
to register fear. In many instances the 
photographer resorts to “jacking,” a device 
whereby the light of a reflector lamp is turned 
upon the unsuspecting subjects, which, baffled 
and practically rooted to the spot, are then 
more easily photographed in their most na- 
tural poses. Such an inspiring sight is Ro- 
berts’s Adirondack deer picture entitled “In 
the Stillness of the Night.” 

Donald R. Dickey of Pasadena, California, 
shows many a family secret of Western mam- 
mal life with the highest art of technical ac- 
complishment. One day, on developing his 
plate he found a great surprise in store for 
him. He had actually succeeded in making 
an unsuspecting fox take not only its own 
picture but that of its little brother. Con- 
tentedly one fox sits upon a rock looking down 
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Photograph by Hobart V. Roberts 
“IN THE STILLNESS OF THE NIGHT” 
A deer photographed by flashlight at a drinking pool 


while his. companion feasts upon the bait 
which made that family idyl possible. 

A. G. Wallihan stands out as one of the 
sturdy pioneers in American wild game 
photography. His skill as a_ professional 
photographer set no limits to his ambition. 
And he was fortunate in having so arduous a 
helpmate as Mrs. Wallihan. Her intuition 
discovered the value of a “blind”’ before they 
ever started on their glorious venture of fur- 
nishing a record of the game of northwestern 
Colorado. The once magnificent herds, de- 
picted by them so admirably, have now 





nearly disappeared from 
their homeland. Far 
back in 1889 the Walli- 
hans determined to bring 
together that memorable 
series of photographs 
published finally in 1901 
as ““Camera Shots at Big 
Game.” This handsome 
volume is a coveted treas- 
ure in many a sports- 
man’s library. Herds of 
pronghorn and elk and 
‘troops of mule deer fur- 
nished the bulk of their 
material. But the mas- 
terpiece, in my estima- 
tion, is the picture of 
the cornered cougar 
“snapped” in midair 
when forced to leap from 
the top of a tree—a con- 
summate piece of skilful 
management toward the 
commemoration of a stir- 
ring event. 

W.Lyman Underwood, 
distinguished lecturer on 
biology at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Tech- 
nology, has gratified his 
desire to lift the veil from 
Nature’s secrets by in- 
dulging as early as 1881 
in photography asa 
sport. As one of the first 
wild animal photogra- 
phers in America and as 
an ardent spokesman in 
behalf of his favorite 
hobby he has become the 
foster father of many 
knights of the camera. His photographs are 
unusually fine from a technical point of view 
and show exceptionally great variety. It was 
the forested portions of Maine, New Bruns- 
wick, and Florida that tempted him. His most 
admirable pictures are glimpses of moose and 
deer and the series illustrating his classic bear 
story of ‘Wild Brother.” Squirrels, skunks, 
foxes, and many other of his tamed friends also 
served as subjects, his satirical portrait of the 
Canadian lynx winning one of the prizes, which 
were awarded by judges appointed by the 
American Society of Mammalogists. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOAT 
Snapped at the edge of a precipice in the Canadian Rockies 
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A BLACK BEAR IN 


First prize for wild mammal pictures in the 
competition went to John M. Phillips of Pitts- 
burgh. Undaunted by the risks to life and 
limb and armed only with a small hand camera 
it was in the Canadian Rockies that he se- 
cured his masterpiece of a mountain goat. In 
these solitudes, the animal’s ghost-like ap- 
pearance and quiet defiance were a challenge 
which Phillips turned into a lasting record. 
The impressive mountain peaks and glaciers 
high above the timberline were not only the 
‘ most fitting environment but helped to make 
this picture a work of art. Phillips took many 
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other photographs which 
show as well as our illus- 
tration how completely 
unconscious of being shot 
with a camera his sub- 
jects really were. How 
much easier it might have 
been for Phillips to snuff 
out the life of his quarry 
at a great distance and 
in relative ease and com- 
fort. Later there might 
have been a trophy on his 
wall and an occasional 
story related to a friend. 
But his hunting was of a 
different kind and sets a 
splendid example. It is 
fitting that he presented 
his prize-crowned picture 
to the Boy Scouts of 
America. All over the 
country this magnificent 
picture will proclaim 
chivalry and love for our 
wild animals. 

The principle of watch- 
ful waiting has often suc- 
ceeded in placing on 
record action in wild ani- 
mal life, the photographs 
of which might be labeled 
“on the spur of the mo- 
ment.” Such a one is the 
bull elk caught at the 
height of his leap above 
the tall grass in a forest 
meadow, photographed 
by Ned W. Frost of Cody, 
Wyoming. In composi- 
tion, Frost’s photographs | 
have the natural poise 
and distinction essential to art. His mountain 
sheep, amid trackless wastes of bare walls seem 
to bespeak their love for the realm they so 
easily conquer. 

But just as attractive may be the more 
leisurely poses. There is the huge black bear 
Edmund Heller shows comfortably astraddle 
a branch much too thin for his ponderous 
weight. In Yellowstone National Park the 
bears behave like immortal vagabonds. It 
takes the accomplished naturalist to enjoy 
fully and yet unscathed their tricks and 
frolics. As it appears from other pictures Mr. 
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} REINDEER GRAZING NEAR NOME, ALASKA 
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MOUNTAIN SHEEP ALMOST SNOWBOUND IN ESTES PARK, COLORADO 
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A SCHOOL OF BLACKFISH, 


and Mrs. Heller and Dan Beard had great 
fun playing with the park Bruins. 

Charles C. Adams, Director of the Roose- 
velt Wild Life Forest Experiment Station at 
Syracuse, points out what Theodore Roosevelt 
recommended in his “Outdoor Pastimes of an 
American Hunter”: “This whole episode of 
bear life in the Yellowstone is so extraordinary 
that it will be well worth while for any man 
who has the right powers and enough time, to 
make a complete study of the life and history 
of the Yellowstone bears. Indeed, nothing 
better could be done by some of our outdoor 
faunal naturalists than to spend at least a year 
in the Yellowstone, and to study the life habits 
of all the wild creatures therein. A man able 
to do this, and to write down accurately and 
interestingly what he had seen, would make a 
contribution of permanent value to our na- 
ture literature.”’ 

Heller, who was the naturalist on Roose- 
velt’s East African Expedition, was recently 
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fortunate enough to unravel these and similar 
secrets to his heart’s content. His published 
reports will help increase the joy of thousands 
of visitors who annually repair to the Yellow- 
stone National Park. 

Among other men who have brought home 
to millions of Americans the delightful scenes 
of wild animal life in our national parks are 
Norman McClintock of Pittsburgh and J. E. 
Haynes of St. Paul. Antelopes, sheep, moose, 
elk, other deer, and bears are all well repre- 
sented in their series. The galloping herd of 
buffaloes taken by Haynes at the annual round- 
up in the Yellowstone is a picture of an inspir- 
ing spectacle and worthy of the award it 
received. It reminds one of bygone times 
when endless troops stampeded across the 
vast plains in unchallenged freedom. 

This brings us to the class of photographs 
from zodlogical parks, where, besides visitors 
from pent-up cities, naturalists and artists 
study at their leisure the animals from near 
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and the animals there 
are fortunate to have 
so enthusiastic a friend 
and ardent achampion 
as Director William T. 
Hornaday. Asa natu- 
ralist of great powers 
and endowed with a 
vast amount of prac- 
tical knowledge, he 
succeeded in realizing 
his wish to establish 
the very best accom- 
modations for the ani- 
mals and conditions 
making captivity as 
attractive as possible. 
Of the many fine ex- 
amples exhibited by 
this park, the portrait 
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and far-off lands. Foremost among these in- 
stitutions is the New York Zodlogical Park, 


N. Y. Zoélogical Park 











Photograph by Elwin R. Sanborn 


COLUMBIAN BLACK-TAILED DEER 





THE BEAR THAT CLIMBS LIKE A BOY 
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of a Columbian black-tailed deer with hand- 
some antlers, so difficult to keep in con- 
dition in captivity, is 
another proof of the 
excellent care the ani- 


mals receive there. 
As untiring and in- 
genious in photogra- 
phy as in other lines 
of endeavor, Elwin R. 
Sanborn has done full 
justice to the admira- 
ble collection of ani- 
mals at his disposal. 
Lindley Eddy of 
Giant Forest, Califor- 
nia, has not in vain 
pried into the sanctity 
of the mother black 
bear’s favorite romp- 
ing place. Bear cubs 
are more capable than 
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A BISON STAMPEDE IN YELLOWSTONE PARK 


most other mammals of playing in a way that 
humans can understand and appreciate, and 
Eddy has given us glimpses of some of theirfam- 
ilyromps. Ever ready to overrule the inherited 
dignity of their maternal guardian, they some- 
times go too far in their fun, and then her 
sudden warning sends even the most unruly 
scrambling up trees so fast that their curiosity 
does not get the better of them until absolute 
security has been reached. At this age they 
are infinitely better climbers than when fuil- 
grown. 

A troop of vighorn sheep in a three-foot 
snowdrift, photographed by Charles Reed, 
Jr., of Estes Park, Colorado, appears forlorn 
and out of luck, but their inborn sturdiness 
makes advance assured, and the landscape 
lends a picturesque touch. Feats more con- 
genial to them and for which they are famed 
are bounding from rock to rock with amazing 
sure-footedness, negotiating apparently un- 
scalable walls with spectacular ease, and ap- 
pearing and disappearing most unexpectedly 
on precipitous ledges and steep drifts. These 


are the veteran bighorn which have learned by 


experience that the reports of rifles and their 
reverberating echoes mean confusion and 
separation of the flock — an unendurable state 
of affairs for such fundamentally gregarious 
creatures as sheep. But what incredible 
change comes in their behavior when real pro- 
tection has been granted tothem. There were 
photographs of a dozen fine rams assembled 
in curiously stubborn pride, posing for the 
camera. They seem so far removed in con- 
duct from that lone ram of which Enos A. 
Mills secured so unique a photograph as it 
came across the snowdrifts to receive its daily 
reward of sugar from his hand. 

Alaskan game was most ably represented in 
the contest by the fine bear pictures taken by 
Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., of St. Louis. Few 
will forget, either, his photograph of a young 
ram of a Stone’s sheep gazing from the lonely 
mountain side far above the meandering silver 
thread of river. 

Also from Alaska were a number of photo- 
graphs entered by Lomen Brothers of Nome. 
Their capital pictures showing small groups 
of reindeer feeding in deep snow surpass in 









































of meat within fifteen 
years will probably ex- 
ceed in value the pres- 
ent gold or fisheries 
industries of the 
Northern Territory. 
The combined Alas- 
kan herds now num- 
ber about a quarter of 
a million heads. This 
is a way to use the 
vast Arctic barrens, 
tens of thousands of 
square miles in area, 
valueless for any other 
form of agriculture or 
husbandry. Here 
these herds feed on 
mosses during the win- 
ter and, besides brows- 
ing, fatten on green 
grasses during the few 
months of summer. 
Fine records of past years leave hardly any 
doubt of the continued success of this under- 
taking. These multitudes of reindeer, of 
which later it is expected there will be a sur- 
plus of a million a year, might become of the 
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beauty even those of astonishingly large herds. 
From the importation of a few reindeer this 
industry has assumed such proportions that 
with proper development its annual output 
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greatest economic importance, by supplying 
the markets of North America with an excel- 
lent quality of meat at a reasonable figure. 
The chief benefit of the introduction of 
reindeer into Alaska, 
however, has been to 
advance the Eskimos 
from nomadic hunters 
to civilized men. It is 
interesting that such 
an important phase 
was touched upon in 
this photographic con- 
test. 

The live okapi calf 
of which | was able to 
take a large series of 
pictures during the 
Congo Expedition is 
interesting as repre- 
senting one of the rar- 
est mammals known. 
Though an adult okapi 
is as large as a mule, it 
is extremely shy and 
was not discovered 
until 1901 by the 
pluck of Sir Harry Johnston. Only after 
nearly five years of field work in the West 
African Rain Forest was | fortunate enough 
to lay hand upon this little fellow which | 
hoped to bring back alive to America. But 
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SEAL PUPS GOING INTO THE SURF AT ST. 


Photograph by Roy Chapman Andrews 
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beauty of form of these 
aquatic mammals is also 
well shown in my photo- 
graph of a California sea- 
lion taken in the New 
York Zodlogical Park. 
The bellowing roar of 
this animal and its ad- 
mirable skill in catching 
fish thrown to it tend to 
show the extraordinary 
vitality of creatures 
which love the rugged 
shore lines and raging 
breakers. 

Owing to the great in- 
terest aroused by the 
competitive exhibition of 
photographs of mammals, 
the Museum has decided 
to display in future a 
representative series of 
the best mammal photo- 
graphs as a regular fea- 
ture of itsexhibitions. By 
adding to it from time to 
time, this collection of 
photographs will become 
of nation-wide impor- 
tance and will form a 
centre of interest and 
source of inspiration to 
students of various 
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THE OKAPI OF AFRICA 


A baby specimen of the animal which is an evolutionary 
relative of the giraffe and is one of the rarest of mammals 


the supply of canned milk gave out, and our 
small pet now reposes in the American Mu- 
seum instead of frolicking about the grounds 
of the New York Zodlogical Park. 

Roy Chapman Andrews’ photograph of a fur 
seal colony on St. Paul’s Island of the Pribiloff 
group is an exceptional one. Assembled near 
shore, the apathetic fur seals pay but little 
attention to the thundering upheaval and 
force of the surf. They seem to take no in- 
terest in the tumultuous rush of water nor its 
gradual lulling off as they lazily shift their 
ungainly bodies among the rocks. Out in the 
sea again, they float and roll with astonishing 
ease: that is their real home. There they are 
extremely playful, pursuing each other, diving 
below, and leaping above the surface much 
like porpoises. The smoothness of line and 
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branches of art and nat- 
ural history. Upon thou- 
sands it will make a last- 
Ing impression and turn 
their minds to a wholesome appreciation of 
our vanishing wild life. 

Among progressive institutions of its kind, 
the American Museum of Natural History 
stands foremost. Having decades ago shaken 
off the traditional idea of a museum as a mere 
storehouse for curiosities, its watchword has 
become “public service.’’ Hosts of gay chil- 
dren and persons of every rank eagerly pass 
through the halls.  Instinctively, visitors 
feel the welcome extended to them by every 
exhibit. They appreciate the life-like repre- 
sentations of Nature’s inexhaustible store. 
Spontaneously they acknowledge their surprise 
and joy, the best proof of the success accom- 
plished by that group of public-spirited men 
who as trustees generously give the institu- 
tion the benefit of their ripe experience. 












